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SOME THOUGHTS ON GERMAN UNIVERSITIES TODAY 
BY JOHN BOURKE 


IT is now nearly eighty years since Matthew Arnold published his Higher 
Schools and Universities in Germany (1874), a work which did much to 
spread a sincere and sober interest in a great subject. Nearly eighty years. 
And as one looks around the universities of Germany today one sees — what 
does one see? In Berlin Wilhelm v. Humboldt’s foundation, once so cele- 
brated and of such influence (also on our own later universities), is playing 
a depressed and humble role in the Soviet sector of the city and serving ideals 
very different to those of its founder. Then in West Berlin is the ‘Freie 
Universitat’, significantly and perhaps not altogether fortunately named, 
founded in December 1948 to further certain western educational ideals and 
methods — a courageous venture. The universities in the eastern zone 
(Jena, Leipzig, Halle, Greifswald, Rostock, to say nothing of Breslau) are cut 
off from normal intercourse with the western world.? In the west, some uni- 
versities (Munich, Kiel, Miinster, Wiirzburg, Bonn) were so badly damaged 
that full university life will not be possible for a long time yet. Others again 
suffered less (Freiburg, Hamburg) and have already been largely repaired. 
And others escaped altogether, some (Heidelberg, Tiibingen, Marburg, 
Gottingen), mercifully, together with the lovely old towns that enshrine 
them, and some (Cologne, Frankfurt) in contrast to their more or less ruined 
towns. One (Giessen) has been closed down except for the faculties of 
Natural Science, Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine which now form the 
‘Justus Liebig Hochschule’. And one (Mainz) has been opened — or 
re-opened. 

Since the recent war the problem of German universities today has been 
the subject of many publications and utterances offering criticisms, reflec- 
tions, suggestions. A few may be mentioned here. Official reports include 
that prepared by the Association of University Teachers;* that of the 
German Commission appointed by the Military Governor of the British 
Zone;' and that of the American Council of Learned Societies.* Amongst 
other English publications may be mentioned the little volume German 
Universities through English Eyes (1946)* and the address given to London 
University Convocation by General Sir Ronald Forbes Adam in October 
1951.7 Of German contributions I would draw attention to the following: 

Karl Jaspers: Die Idee der Universitat (Heidelberg 1946). An address to the 
newly-opened medical faculty of Heidelberg University after the war. See 
also his Rechenschaft und Ausblick (Munich, 1950) 

Franz Thierfelder: Die deutschen Universitdten heute und morgen (Aachen, 1947) 
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Erich Weniger: Universitat und Volksbildung (Die Sammlung, Gottingen, Oct. 
1950) 

Hermann Nohl: Die Erziehung des deutschen Volkes (Deutsche Universitats- 
Zeitung, September 22nd, 1950). 


* * kK * 


The great merits, achievements and reputation of German universities 
before 1933, or perhaps we should say 1914, are well known. So are the 
undermining effects upon them of the first world war, and the swift and 
disastrous decline under the Third Reich which I myself as a student in 
Germany from 1932 to 1935 well remember. To this the recent war added 
its own terrible damage — the disruption of the entire university system; 
the serious destruction of buildings and even more serious mutilation of 
libraries;* the incalculable losses in human talent claimed by the fighting 
and in air-raids; the mentally deadening effects in many who have survived 
a war-service and subsequent imprisonment totalling perhaps up to ten 
years and are struggling through their studies, at the eleventh hour. 

Now a fresh start has been made; buildings are being repaired, student 
numbers have risen (often above pre-war level, and many would say far 
too greatly and rapidly); contacts and exchanges with other countries are 
being re-established; new ideals and methods are finding interest and, here 
and there, acceptance. 

Yet the situation, especially viewed from the inside, is predominantly one 
of complex problems and difficulties which have yet to be solved — some of 
them the legacy of the last twenty years, others rooted in a longer past. 
And for this reason the bulk of what I have to say here will take the form 
of a consideration of some of these problems which I shall group and discuss 
as relating respectively to: (A) the university teaching staff, (B) the students 
in their relations to the teachers and to one another, (C) the studies and 
examinations, (D) the university in its relations to state and community. 


(A) In this group, the first point I propose to deal with is the ticklish 
question of the payment of teachers at German universities. It is a matter 
which, by the very nature of the case, is seldom talked of openly, but which, 
I am convinced, lies at the root of many other difficulties that would be 
lessened if it were taken in hand. 

The possible sources of income for a German university teacher have 
always been and still are two — (a) a fixed salary, and (b) a percentage of the 
lecture fees (HSrgelder) paid by students according to the number of hours 
signed on for. The salary is paid monthly, the “Hérgelder’ in a lump sum 
after the end of a Semester (and incidentally in general taxed higher than the 
salary). Now the crucial point about these ‘Horgelder’ is that the amount 
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received by the teacher depends entirely on the number of students he can 
draw. 

Broadly speaking, we find at a university in Germany, as I suppose any- 
where else, two classes of teachers, the professorial and the non-professorial. 
Of the former there is in Germany a bewildering variety of sub-categories, 
but the really important ones are the full or ‘ordinary’ professors (“ordent- 
liche Sftentliche Professoren’). These receive, in addition to lecture fees, an 
adequate fixed salary; but they (and the ‘planmassige ausserordentliche 
Professoren’, who receive less) are the only Professors, and almost the only 
university teachers who do. The other classes of professor, as well as the 
whole non-professorial staff (‘Dozenten’), with some exceptions, receive 
either no fixed salary or one that is quite inadequate;* they are therefore 
very largely dependent on their ‘Hérgelder’, and on income from such 
private tuition, writing, and so forth, as they can do. 

The disadvantages of such a state of affairs hardly need stressing,*® and are 
very understandable. First, many if not most university teachers will be 
almost compelled to attach undue importance to the numbers of students 
attending their lectures, even to compete for students. Further, some 
teachers, simply by reason of the subjects they teach, are destined from the 
start to be poorer than others; a ‘Dozent’ for, say Hebrew or Palaeontology, 
is not likely to draw as many students as a colleague whose subject is Law, 
or English, or Economics. Again, a teacher may be tempted to stress (or 
overstress), for examination or other purposes, the importance of his par- 
ticular subject and courses, or to increase unnecessarily the number of his 
lecturing hours. There may also arise in a teacher’s mind questions such as 
whether he will do better from “H6rgelder’ or from royalties if he publishes 
the lectures. It may even happen that a badly-paid “‘Dozent’ seeks financial 
relief by marrying a wife with money, even for her money! 

To my mind the entire system of “Hérgelder’ as a supplementary source 
of income for teachers is not merely antiquated but bad. It leads to con- 
fusion of issues and undesirable competition. The labourer is worthy of his 
hire. And the university teacher should surely receive from the start an 
adequate regular salary according to his qualifications and irrespective of the 
subject he teaches and the numbers of his students." 

My second point concerns primarily those who are in Germany (as every- 
where) the élite of the university teaching staff— the ordinary professors. 
‘In the past,’ says General Sir Ronald Forbes Adam in the address above 
referred to, ‘the professors occupied a position of extraordinary power and 
aloofness in German universities. Time and circumstances have of course 
contributed to weaken somewhat the oligarchical nature of the professorial 
body; and there are everywhere and at all times individual members of it for 
whose broad vision, humanity and humility their students may be deeply 
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grateful. Yet it may well be thought that there are many professors in 
Germany who have nothing to lose and much to gain, and give, by adopting 
a less one-sidedly intellectualist view of the nature and purpose of education, 
by showing a greater feeling of personal responsibility for the students 
entrusted to their care, and by exercising a less autocratic control over the 
department of which they are in charge. 

My third point raises, I shall merely touch on it, a post-war problem. The 
general process of ‘denazification’ to which thousands of Germans were 
subjected after the war involved also (indeed particularly) the teaching pro- 
fession. Opinions as to the aims and methods of this process may differ, but 
the fact remains that, as a result of legislation last year from Bonn,** schools 
and universities in Western Germany are faced with the paradoxical and 
serious task of gradually reabsorbing teachers who were in this way ‘graded’ 
according to estimated degree of Nazi sympathy. Wherever the rights and 
wrongs in general and in particular cases may lie or have lain, the feelings of 
frustration (or worse) that must often have resulted can hardly be con- 
sidered an asset for the future. 


(B) From the teachers let us turn our thoughts to the taught. Any kind of 
close connection as a general custom between the two has, of course, never 
been a tradition at German universities. Nor, except within definite groups, 
such as the old ‘corporations’ (“Verbindungen’) or the various ‘Vereine’ for 
sport, music or what not, can there be said to have been any real community 
life among German students. This lack of general human contact has 
naturally been intensified by the growing difficulties since the first, and 
especially since the second world war with the inevitable increased com- 
petition and concentration on self-advancement that have resulted. 

With regard to the teacher-student relationship, a revealing light is thrown 
on its intellectual aspect by a question once asked by a student who had 
written an essay for me. He asked how his essay could possibly be good (I 
gave him mark 1) if, as I had added in a comment, I did not agree with its 
point of view. That such a question should be asked at all is symptomatic of 
a widespread attitude, and brings up one of the central problems of German 
education, past and present — the relation of knowledge to thought. Many 
would declare, and I would agree, that mere massing of knowledge has been, 
and still is, too much encouraged, and independent thinking too little, in the 
German approach to education. Indeed, there are teachers alike in universi- 
ties and in schools (one has met them oneself) who seem to try actually to 
suppress attempts at original and independent thought on the part of their 
pupils. Yet the danger here is the disastrous one of training up young people 
in whom the memory is developed but not the mind; who may indeed be 
learned, but who have no judgment. This will naturally in turn have its 
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reaction on the wider sphere of public and political life, where immaturity 
of judgment is indeed a most fatal defect. 

As to the human, social contact between teachers and students there are, 
of course, among German university teachers the ever young in heart for 
whom hours spent with students mean neither lost time nor lost dignity. 
But more might here be done with immense advantage to both sides. Often 
have I heard students lament that in their first semester, or even two, they 
simply drift because they find no one interested in helping to get them 
started. Teachers are, of course, busy, and even overworked, especially some 
of the ‘ordinary professors’ who are much taken up with administrative 
duties. But not all. Nor does the weekly official ‘Sprechstunde’ suffice for 
personal contact with students — it is too infrequent, too short, too formal 
and often too crowded. As we all know, it is the ‘out-of-school’ contacts 
that knit the human relationships and establish confidence — and impair no 
prestige, except one that is most emphatically not worth preserving. But the 
initiative here can really come only from the teachers; and so many of them 
have yet to learn, it seems, the importance and interest in caring for the young 
and unlearned newcomer. 

Between student and student ordinary human contacts should, in the 
nature of things, be easier than those between student and teacher. Yet I was 
surprised when a student myself in Germany, and I am still surprised now, to 
find how little these are really cultivated, how much indifference there seems 
to be. One reason for this today is undoubtedly the feeling of so many that 
they have no time for anything not strictly bearing on their studies (one 
woman student told me she never read newspapers as this was not in her 
Fach’, or subject!) But I suspect that the deeper reason is a lack of any 
underlying common purpose, any real community life and ideals, to which 
students could feel they were contributing, and in caring for which they 
would care more for each other. 

In this connection it is natural to think of the men students’ traditional 
‘corporations (“Verbindungen’) with their ‘colours’ and, in some cases, their 
rapier fencing matches (‘Mensuren’). And as these are both of interest in 
themselves and again becoming a live, indeed a burning, issue, they may 
claim more than passing attention here. 

They may be divided broadly into two groups— those of religious 
affiliations, and those of social or political origin and character. The former 
are the Catholic and Protestant “Verbindungen’. The latter consist of the 
‘Corps’, whose character and history are primarily social and aristocratic, 
and the “Burschenschaften’ and “Landsmannschaften’ of more or less political 
origin and character. A further distinction is that whereas none of the former 
practise rapier fencing (i.e. are ‘schlagende Verbindungen’) many ,though not 
all, of the latter still do. I purposely use the term ‘fencing’ here and not 
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‘duelling’, for there is an important difference. A duel is a battle between 
two mutually hostile parties with differences of ‘honour’ to settle; it involves 
danger to life and is, most of us would think, a criminal absurdity. Such duels 
used indeed to take place between student Verbindungen; they were called 
‘Sibelmensuren’ or “Beleidigungsmensuren’, were never frequent, and have 
been officially, and very properly, forbidden. What however is again taking 
place is the so-called ‘Bestimmungsmensur’ or fencing bout which, though 
fought indeed with sharp rapier-like weapons, is regarded as simply a part 
of the early training of every junior member of the corporations in question, 
is arranged between opponents equally matched, is conducted according to 
strict rules of procedure and with protective padding and a doctor in attend- 
ance, and involves no more hostility than a boxing match." 

The corporations date mostly from the early nineteenth century, but into 
their history with its ups and downs | have no space to enter here. Hitler 
prohibited all the “Verbindungen’ in the interests of general ‘Gleichschaltung’. 
Since the recent war they have been gradually coming to life again, and the 
general question of their desirability is again in the news. This, especially 
with regard to the ‘schlagende Verbindungen’, is a very vexed one, nowhere 
more so than in Germany itself. How greatly attitudes differ is seen from the 
fact that at Munich corporations of all types have this winter (1951-52) re- 
ceived official rectorial sanction; while at Gottingen, on the other hand, a 
student recently had an entire term cancelled by the disciplinary court of the 
university for having taken part in three ‘Bestimmungsmensuren’."* 

The main objections brought against the ‘Verbindung’ are well known. 
Its traditions are said to foster an anti-socially exclusive, even a militaristic 
spirit; and it is said to be dominated by its ‘Alte Herren’ (Old Boys) who 
allegedly perpetuate these tendencies and also unfairly favour their young 
colleagues in the matter of jobs and advancement in life. Its activities are 
also said to constitute a real hindrance to serious study. On the other hand, 
it is contended that in representing an old and colourful tradition the cor- 
poration embodies something of that stability and continuity so lacking in 
the structure of German life; further, that it offers the individual student 
who finds it congenial a chance to develop his personality, and as such should, 
for want of anything better, be retained and perhaps re-fashioned rather than 
simply condemned out of hand. 

I find the question hard to decide at present. The most obviously sensational 
aspect of it, the actual rapier-fencing practised by some corporations, seems 
in a sense the least important. In 1932 when a student I was invited to witness 
a ‘Bestimmungsmensur’. Personally I deplore intensely that young men risk 
disfiguring one another's heads with cuts — just as I deplore that fine young 
boxers bash each other about in the name of sport and for large sums of 

money. But this surely is for the individual to decide; if you don’t approve 
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of these things, you don’t go in for them. There is no compulsion on any 
student to join any corporation. Nor again, as far as the ‘drill’ is concerned, 
do I feel it a very far cry from the ‘Fuchs’ of the German corporation to the 
‘fag’ of the English public school; or from the compulsory fencing bouts of 
the former to the compulsory games of the latter. Behind both lie certain 
(however different) ideals of character training, behind both is a spirit of 
youthful autocracy; and both are open to criticism. As for the objection that 
corporation activities interfere with serious study, whatever force it may 
once have had must largely be offset now by present-day economic pressure 
and the urge to qualify and find employment. 

Infinitely more serious — to my mind, decisive — would be the charges, if 
they could be substantiated, that the corporations are anti-social in character 
or breeding grounds of militarism, and that the “Old Boys’ exercise a domin- 
ating and disastrous influence upon the younger members in these respects. 
Whatever may have been the case before 1933 and still further back, I have 
not the impression, after informing myself a little on the matter, that, 
admittedly complex as the picture is, these charges would be justified at 
present. I was, for example, recently present at the “Semesterschlusskneipe’ 
(end-of-term club evening) of one of the fencing corporations at which 
‘Alte Herren’ and representatives of other corporations were also present. 
The scene was gay with coloured caps and ribbons and jackets. There was 
some ceremony (and why not), speeches were made, songs sung and beer 
drunk (and again, why not?); and I was introduced to and talked freely to 
older and younger, and found the atmosphere friendly and human. There 
was little stiffness and plenty of laughter and good-humour. 

| would perhaps hardly be English if I did not feel the weight of the 
traditionalist argument. We all, especially in times of change and decay, need 
fixed and familiar forms which give us a hold on life and a hope in the future 
and a home for our loyalties. There is always a serious risk in abolishing an 
institution until there is something better to fill the gap. Omnia mutantur, nos 
et mutamur in illis; and 1 feel that the reasonable attitude towards these old 
corporations is neither an uncritical approval, still less a wholesale condemn- 
ation, but — ‘wait and see’. Intolerance and fanaticism, whether for or 
against, can only do damage. 


(C) In passing from the students to consider their studies and the examin- 
ations connected therewith we shall do well to begin with the material situ- 
ation. The material difficulties with which German students today have to 
contend arise either from overcrowding in some form or from poverty, or of 
course from both. 

Progress has been made with repair and re-erection of buildings; yet at 
Munich, for instance, there is actually a larger number of students than before 
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the war still having to be accommodated in about half the previous space. 
The post-war period has in the nature of things brought a great, if temporary, 
increase in the number of students without any increase (and in some cases 
with an actual decrease) in the numbers of teaching staff. Thus at the larger 
universities Seminars with up to $0 and Proseminars with up to 100 members 
are still not uncommon. Any sort of individual attention is thus made al- 
most impossible, and there is the acute danger of mass-production of half- 
educated young people. Again, many of the larger university towns are 
damaged beyond anything we have experienced in England; thus over- 
crowding affects the living conditions of students at least as seriously as it 
does their studies. 

Poverty has been the student’s traditional companion; yet seldom can its 
effects have been so widespread and crippling as in Germany today. Again, 
the “Werkstudent’, the student who has to earn the money for his studies as 
he goes, is, as such, neither a new nor a specifically German phenomenon. 
What is new here is first the high percentage of students who are in this 
situation (60 per cent at some universities), and secondly, the fact that under 
modern conditions these students are thereby deprived of all or almost all 
time for leisure and recreation. The currency reform of 1948, necessary 
and beneficial as a general measure, practically obliterated the savings of 
countless individuals. At the time it was expected that s0 per cent of the 
university students would be obliged to give up. In fact they met the chal- 
lenge by taking on work, and more work. The enterprise and versatility of 
these “Werkstudenten’ (and indeed ‘Werkstudentinnen ) is beyond all praise. 
The work they do is of all kinds — in factories and offices, banks and firms, 
as tram-conductors, nurses, nightwatchmen, or what you will. And indeed 
many experiences thus gained have doubtless a broadening and educational 
effect of their own. Yet the price paid in terms of time for relaxation and 
reflection is a very heavy one, and may well endanger a healthy and balanced 
development; for this extra work is not only undertaken alongside studies in 
term time but often occupies most or all of the vacations. 

Various official sources of financial help for students may be mentioned. 
At all universities there is the possibility of ‘Hérgelderlass’ — partial or total 
remission of fees conditional on ability tests. Most if not all dispose of funds 
for use as small bursaries (Studienbeihilfen). There are also grants and 
scholarships from state and other sources. Students of outstanding ability 
may be accepted on foundations such as the Studienstiftung des deutschen 

olkes,* or the Maximilianeum** in Munich. Refugees and those returning 
from long periods of war imprisonment (Heimkehrer) also have special 
facilities. 

To pass to the things of the mind; a German student's course, as is well 
known, normally leads up to either of two examinations — the ‘Staatsexamen’ 
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for those entering the teaching profession or some other branch of the state 
service, and the Doctorate.!? The West German universities have no entrance 
examination in our sense, though an oral interview is the rule at the Berlin 
Free University.'* Various comments suggest themselves here. 

(1) The Staatsexamen seems to suffer from undue restriction and rigidity in 
the choice and combination of subjects open to students. Conditions vary 
from Land to Land. In Nordrhein-Westfalen and Hessen it has apparently 
been felt that in the humanities, for example, three subjects (“Ficher’), one 
main and two subsidiary, present the student with an insuperable burden, 
and the number has been reduced to two. 

In Nordrhein-Westfalen, also, the freedom in choice of subjects is perhaps 
greater than elsewhere. Schleswig-Holstein, Wiirtemberg and Bavaria, 
however, still cling here to the three-subject curriculum, though two main 
subjects (e.g. English and French) is a possible combination. Regulations as 
to when the different parts of the examination are to be taken also differ. In 
Bavaria, for example, a student studying two main subjects (e.g. English and 
French) may take his examination in one one year and in the other another; 
but if he is studying three subjects (e.g. English, German, History) he must 
take his examination in all three together. The logic of this is not easy to see, 
especially as subsidiary subjects tend to involve almost as much work as main 
subjects. The main general tendency of the present situation in all fields is 
for students to become so swamped with a mass of material that they grasp 
no subject thoroughly and have no time or energy for anything else. For 
a student to have thirty hours (or even more) lectures and classes a week is 
not uncommon. 

(2) As already mentioned, examination regulations vary from Land to 
Land. Qualifications accepted and terms recognized in one may not be in 
another. Bavaria, for instance, has recently returned to a system (‘Priifungs- 
ordnung’) of 1912. These discrepancies do much to hinder the traditional 
movements of students from university to university. 

(3) An important and much-discussed suggestion which must be mentioned 
here is that of a ‘studium generale’ as an offset to the narrowing effects of 
present-day specialization. This would take the form of voluntary attend- 
ance during the first two semesters at courses of a general basic humanistic, 
sociological and historical character to broaden a student’s foundation and 
vision. The newly-founded ‘Collegium Leibnizianum’ at Tiibingen is, | 
understand, trying to work out how this can be combined with the further 
question of students’ halls of residence as aids to a fuller community life. 

(4) However regrettable it may seem to outside observers that there is no 
entrance examination to German universities, to introduce one would cause 
certain obvious difficulties. It would, for example, to some extent discredit 
the ‘Abitur’ (school leaving examination) which is the existing passport to 
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the university. Of the adequacy of the ‘Abitur’, as hitherto existing, one may 
well have doubts. But Bavarian initiative is introducing certain measures of 
reform’® which are being generally accepted by all the ‘Lander’. Neverthe- 
less, the absence of any considerable test of ability as a condition of entry 
into a university results in many studying who are not fit for it and will never 
do any good at it. And an entrance examination is, after all, a more logical 
and democratic kind of check than any form of ‘numerus clausus’ such as 
still exists at some universities (Heidelberg, Hamburg). 

It might be said that the “Seminaraufnahmepriifung’ (examination for 
admission to a Seminar, in which more advanced and systematic study 
begins) acts to some extent as a sieve. But this is not normally taken before 
the third or fourth term (or even later); and the risk of being ‘sifted’ as late 
as that is in many ways unfair to the student. 

My own experience has convinced me that somehow the standard of those 
entering the universities in Germany must be considerably raised if the future 
of the country is not to suffer.*° 


(D) I come lastly to touch on the problem of the relation of the German 
university to state and community. 

All German universities are state-controlled. Whatever may be the 
advantages of this, there are certainly two serious disadvantages. The first is 
that the state (through its ‘Unterrichtsministerium’ or ‘Kultusministerium’) 
may tend to overstep the limits of administrative supervision and encroach 
on internal affairs which only the university can be competent to decide; as, 
for instance, in prescribing detailed conditions for examinations, and so for 
the whole curriculum of studies. The second is that ministerial officials and 
university teachers are alike state officials; and that, should the latter believe 
the policy of the former to be mistaken or harmful, opposition is difficult or 
even impossible — as has been amply shown in recent history. In this con- 
nection it must also be remembered that the state holds the purse-strings. 
These risks can be lessened or removed only by continual, close and sym- 
pathetic relations of give-and-take between ministries and universities. 

Owing to the system obtaining in Germany there is between secondary 
schools (“Héhere Schulen’) and universities a constant and regular ‘circulation’ 
in that a large percentage of secondary school pupils pass to the universities 
to be ultimately decanted back to the schools as teachers. That being so, one 
would have expected closer contact between schools and universities as parts 
of a single educational system in the service of the people. Yet, they seem to 
touch at hardly any point.?!. There seems little intercourse between the 
respective teachers — except where they happen to find themselves examining 
at some third institution (e.g. a local interpreting school) or attending meet- 
ings of learned societies, or ‘Fachtagungen’. There are no joint examining 
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boards or committees, e.g. the university has no influence whatsoever 
on the ‘Abitur’. 

When we consider in what various ways the German university today 
serves the community in general, we can of course answer that, like universi- 
ties everywhere, it produces trained minds to serve in the various fields of 
public life. If however we ask further whether it aims also at being a great 
educational centre for its surroundings, at fulfilling a cultural obligation to- 
wards the non-academic population that does not study, the answer is not so 
clear. True, anyone can attend lectures and classes, many of which are of 
quite general interest. And one finds university teachers doing part-time 
work at the local “Volkshochschule’. But there is nothing in the way of a 
regular extra-mural or ‘extension’ department;*? the public must come to 
the university, it does not go to them. 


* *k * * 


My main hopes and wishes for the future development of universities and 
university life in Germany would, I think, be the following: 

First, that the human relationships alike of teachers with students and of 
students with one another should become freer, and that a real community 
life should develop in which both play an essential part without cramping 
thoughts of prestige or power; 

Secondly, that the students be encouraged not merely to amass knowledge 
but to exercise that independence of judgment and breadth of vision which 
alone can convert mere knowledge into wisdom; 

Thirdly, that the present system of teacher payment be entirely over- 
hauled and modernized: 

Fourthly, that the university itself should gain both in administrative 
independence vis-a-vis the State, and in local cultural and educational influ- 
ence among the non-academic population. 


In conclusion, I desire to emphasize that, if I have criticized above, it has 
been in no negative or destructive spirit. My own debt of intellectual 
enrichment and personal friendship to German universities, their teachers 
and students, is far too great for me not to wish earnestly that they may 
recover their great tradition and make it greater and better still. 


Notes 

1 Republished separately from his earlier Schools and Universities on the Continent (1868). 

* For this reason and because of the great difficulty of obtaining reliable information on the subject, 
I confine myself here to Western Germany. 

3 See Universities Review, May 1947. 

4 University Reform in Germany. (English translation. H.M. Stationery Office 1947.) There is also a 
summary of it by the late Lord Lindsay of Birker (the only English member of the Commission) in 
Universities Quarterly, November 1949. 
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5 The Humanities in the German and Austrian Universities, Washington D.C., 1950. Its scope is wider 
than its title suggests. 

6 By F. D. Stirk (London, Gollancz). He was Lecturer in English at Breslau for three years before the 
war — I have occupied a similar post for the same period since. 

* The Position of Universities in Germany Today. 

8 E.g. the university libraries of Giessen and Berlin (Technical University) were total losses; those of 
Kiel and Miinster were 75 per cent and that of Bonn $0 per cent destroyed. For other figures see Die 
Gegenwart, March 31st, 1947. 

® Between 100 and 300 D-Marks monthly (about £9 to £27 at present rates), with of course family 
allowances. 

10 Even so sympathetic a student of things German as William Harbutt Dawson, writing in 1893, 
has some strictures on this subject. See his Germany and the Germans, Vol. 1, pp. 188-91. 

11] cannot therefore altogether agree with the German Commission’s Report Section 3, i.e. (p. 21). 
The ‘risk’ there spoken of is surely a little unrealistic! And few would-be ‘Privatdozenten’ in Germany 
today have private means in any form. (In the eastern zone, | understand, payment of university teachers 
has been regularized and is more favourable.) 

12 Bundesgesetz zur Regelung der Rechtsverhdltnisse der unter Artikel 131 des Grundgesetzes fallenden Per- 
sonen. (Published separately in Munich 1951.) 

13 Tt is thus not quite correct to say, with General Sir Ronald Forbes Adam, that ‘traditionally the 
students made their community life in the Corps’ (op. cit. p. 23) or to speak simply of ‘duelling Corps’ 
(p. 25), as though (a) the ‘Corps’ were the only ‘corporations’, (b) fencing were duelling, (c) only 
the Corps fenced. 

14 Having previously been acquitted by the ‘Landgericht’ of duelling with danger to life! (See 
Deutsche Universitatszeitung, January 1952, p. 5; February 1952, p. 22.) 

4 Founded in 1925 and financed by voluntary grants from state, municipal and private sources. The 
members, recently raised to 900, are accepted by recommendation and receive about 500-550 D-marks 
aterm (about / 45-50 at present rates). 

16 A college with spacious buildings, founded in 1852 by Maximilian II for the most gifted Bavarian 
students; acceptance depends on a first-rate ‘Abitur’ and the result of a stiff competitive examination 
following. The students live together, have free board and university studies and a termly money grant 
in addition. 

17 Sometimes both. It is of course perfectly possible to follow up the Staatsexamen by taking a 
Doctorate. 

18 And indeed, I understand, at universities in the eastern zone 

19 Based largely on experiences and recommendations from the well-known ‘Landerziehungsheim’ 
(country boarding school) Schondorf on the Ammersee. 

20 One way would of course be to require a higher average mark (say 2) in the ‘Abitur’ as condition 
of entry to the university. 

21 This whole subject was one of those discussed at a conference at Tiibingen last summer of professors 
of West German universities and other teachers, and certain recommendations resulted (‘Tiibinger 


but with a difference! 


Beschliisse’). 
22 Except at Gottingen, where, I understand, a new department of this kind is planned. Here should 
also be mentioned the schemes for Adult Education at Hamburg and Aachen (Technical University), 


and also at the Berlin Free University. 
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GRETCHEN’S MOTHER 
BY A. H. J. KNIGHT 


GRETCHEN $ mother has no name, and, as everyone knows, she never appears 
on the stage: yet so vividly is she characterized, and so powerful is her 
influence upon the minds and actions of her children, that we get to know 
her almost as well as we know any of the more obviously prominent persons 
in Faust I, and are entitled to say that she is in fact one of the important 
actors in the tragedy. Indeed, she is more than this; for she is one of the most 
effective, and most sinister, characters in all Goethe’s works. 

She is first mentioned in 2786-2787, a propos of an activity not usually 
associated with the very best citizens, viz., as lending money on the security 
of goods deposited — acting, in fact, as a sort of amateur pawnbroker. 
Gretchen’s first attempt to account for the ‘Schrein’ containing the jewellery 
is made on this basis; and, though it is not so stated with precision, it is 
pretty clear, from the form of words used, that this kind of thing had 
happened, if not regularly, at any rate more than once before. It is not 
difficult to draw the proper conclusions as to her business acumen and her 
general character. 

Between 2813 and 2848 a good deal of light is cast on one side of her 
personality by a witness, who, it is true, is prejudiced, namely Mephisto- 
pheles, when he describes how the old lady acted on seeing the treasure. 
Intensely pious, always ‘snuffling 1 in the prayer-book’, she re salized that ‘there 
was not much blessing’ in the thing, and sent for the priest, who snapped it 
up, took it away, and left in return his benediction, with which, we are 
told, ‘they’ — i.e. mother and daughter, but of course mainly the mother — 
were very edified’. It is to be observed that Metphistopheles’ s description 
of the episode leaves a strong impression of overdone, hypocritical, religio- 
sity on the mother’s part, though this impression may simply result from 
Mephisto’s way of putting things. In any case, however, one thing is quite 
clear, and decisive, too, in respect of subsequent events — the mother’s 
arbitrary action in disposing of the treasure has the effect, first of intensifying 
Gretchen’s already awakened longing for the jewels, and, second, of leading 
her on to think well (as indeed she was already disposed to do) of the un- 
known donor. With the emergence of these feelings Gretchen is well set 
on the road to her downfall. 

Consequently, when the second and finer treasure is left at the house, 
Gretchen, who is extremely afraid of her mother (2895), is easily persuaded 
by Marthe to conceal the jewellery and (2892) to throw dust in her parent’s 
eyes, in other words, to lie to her. 
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In the scene entitled Garten, when Faust and Gretchen first get together, 
there is a good deal of talk about the mother, who emerges as a particularly 
dire example of the traditional lower middle-class housewifely virtues. 
We are told: (a) that she makes her daughter work extremely hard, being 
intensely ‘genau’ and ‘accurat’ (3114). This has had the effect of making the 
daughter dislike housework and its effects on such things as the hands; 
(b) that, though she drives her daughter so excessively hard (3109 ff.), she 
does not need to do so on financial grounds, for the family are not too badly 
off (3115-3118), even though the father is dead, and apparently has been for 
some time. The clear implication, which fits in with the inference derived 
from 2786-2787, as already discussed, is that the mother is mean, miserly, 
at the very least excessively careful or anxious, in addition to being a natural 
slavedriver; (c) that she was extremely ill after the birth, some unspecified 
number of years ago, of the younger daughter, whom Gretchen herself, 
without ultimate success, attempted to rear. It appears that the illness was 
due, not merely to the birth of the child, but to the death, not long before, 
of the father, about whom we know nothing. 

Perhaps the most significant remark made about the mother is in an 
unfinished sentence (3209) in the scene Gartenhduschen, which follows, when 
Faust offers to escort ‘euch’ — that is, Gretchen and Marthe, for Gretchen 
alone he addresses as ‘du’ — home, and Gretchen replies: ‘Die Mutter wiirde 
mich — Lebt wohl!’ We are not, then, told precisely what the mother 
would do, but we can easily supply the missing verb — almost anything 
disagreeable will serve. 

In the supremely critical scene Marthens Garten Gretchen does not actually 
mention her mother until the discussion on religion is over and Faust has 
got to the point of urging that they sleep together. Everyone knows 
Gretchen’s answer: 


Doch meine Mutter schlift nicht tief: 
Und wiirden wir von ihr getroften, 
Ich war’ gleich auf der Stelle todt! — 


and its calamitous result, the proffering of the sleeping-draught. Here again 
the fear-motive is the determining factor: it is not to be supposed that 
Gretchen’s mother would be able to do anything to her daughter, Faust 
himself being present. 

Indeed, the importance of this fear-motive in the development of the 
Gretchen-tragedy can hardly be exaggerated. It will be recalled how Korff, 
in his Geist der Goethezeit (Vol. I, pp. 240 ff.) contrasts Gretchen’s petit- 
bourgeois scruples, fears, and conventions with the brave and emancipated 
attitude of Klarchen in Egmont, and how he makes Gretchen into the type 
of the restricted, timid, basically ‘respectable’ middle-class girl. This is no 
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doubt true, but it is also true that Gretchen’s fears are represented as fears of a 
particular person, her mother — and, at that, as fears of what her mother will 
think and say, not of what she can do. In the same way, other elements in 
her character, both those which make her attractive and those which make 
her a rather stupid, helpless victim, are linked up with her mother’s person 
and ideas, and the upbringing which she has suffered at her mother’s 
hands. 

Gretchen’s mother dies of the sleeping-draught, and we hear little more 
about her in the way of direct evidence. In the scene Dom we are told 
(3787-3788), by the Béser Geist, that she has gone to Purgatory (one would 
hardly have expected her to go to Hell); and in the final scene in prison 
Gretchen, who feels that she has virtually murdered her mother (though it is, 
apparently, for killing her infant that she is to be executed), has that curious 
vision of the old woman sitting on a stone, with heavy, wagging head, 
falling asleep never to wake, ‘that we might enjoy ourselves’. 

But if the direct evidence concerning Gretchen’s mother, and her role in, 
and responsibility for, her daughter’s disaster, is exhausted by these com- 
paratively few references, it is nevertheless possible to build up a good deal 
more of her disagreeable personality by a further consideration of her effect, 
not merely on her child, but on her children, that is, not merely on Gretchen, 
but on Valentin. 

Valentin is not an amiable character. The pride, of a sort, which he takes 
in his sister, his “trauten Gretel’, is partly a not uncommon, but distinctly 
inhuman, pride of possession (the sort of thing against which Hebbel so 
often protests), and partly, it seems, what is nowadays called a fixation. In 
other words, Valentin is probably more or less in love with his sister, in no 
very sublimated fashion, though he is not aware of the fact. The more 
important pride of possession, the most obvious thing about him, manifests 
itself in his passion for pointing out to his boastful comrades that his sister, 
of whom he talks almost as if he literally owned her, is better (better, that is, 
from the standpoint of his and his mother’s code) than any other named or 
nameable woman; and this, as clearly emerges from his first longish speech 
(3619-3649), because the ‘possession’ of such a sister reflects credit, not on 
her, but on him. He appropriates her merits to himself with a complacency 
all the more odious for the superficially bluff and soldierly style in which he 
expresses himself; and his anger at her rumoured downfall is due, not to 
any consideration for her, or any indignation with her seducer, but (insofar 
as it is not a matter of straightforward sexual jealousy) to the simple fact that 
now people can point at him in scorn, and that he can no longer cash in on 
her credit. Valentin’s pride has in it an element of the insane, or at any rate 
it is the pride of an extremely stupid man, whose values are of an excessively 
simple kind and whose thought-processes are quite rudimentary. He is 
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more than ‘merely’ conventional, for among other things he is the recog- 
nizable product, the spoiled favourite child, of the formidable, stupid, 
mother whose portrait is built up in Gretchen’s disclosures. 

Valentin is of course brave enough in his clumsy way. He readily takes on 
Faust plus Mephistopheles, and meets defeat and death with surprise rather 
than fear. Yet the extraordinary brutality, not attributable to a wandering 
mind, of his dying words, several times repeated, to his sister, are inconsis- 
tent, not indeed with a suppressed passion, but certainly with any real 
affection for her: they revolve round these same egocentric notions of value 
and ‘honour’ — his honour, surreptitiously identified with hers — they 
reveal him as coarse, brutal and cruel, possessive and stupid, once again the 
true son of the mother for whom Gretchen feels so much more fear than 
love. 

Gretchen’s own character has so often been discussed, and often with such 
eloquence, that there is no reason to dwell on it now. The one point which 
I seck to bring out is, once more, that powerful, all pervading element of 
fear, which is so largely fear of her mother and her mother’s standards. 
is to be observed that not only affection for her mother is lacking in Gretchen, 
but also respect for her. Gretchen does not speak well of her mother, as 
witness the passages already quoted; and she is fatally ready to revolt against 
parent and upbringing, very largely out of pure resentment. One might 
indeed say that the mother provides an object-lesson in the way not to bring 
up children, though it would be rash to assume that Goethe was deliberately 
trying to provide such a demonstration, for in this matter, at any rate, he 
keeps his opinions entirely to himself. 

Yet just as Valentin is so evidently what such a woman would want her 
soldier-son to be, so obviously the ‘product of his mother’s character and 
teaching, so Gretchen, too, resentful, rebellious, frightened, driven to 
disaster, is almost entirely under her mother’s spell. There is, after all, a 
great deal in Gretchen that really is ‘spiessbiirgerlich’, not merely youthful 
and. naive. Essentially she shares her mother’s views on the household 
virtues, on the subordinate role of women, on sexual morality: perhaps she 
could hardly avoid doing so, but it is unfortunate for her that, while doing 
so, she instinctively rebels and in practice throws the standards overboard — 
once only, as we are told in Faust IT, 12066. For Gretchen could perhaps 
have made a success of Klirchen’s line of conduct, if she had had the courage, 
not of her convictions, but of her instincts, and had not been so fundament- 
ally convinced that such a line is wrong; and certainly she could have made 
a success of life, along her mother’s lines, had not her mother’s handling of 
her driven her (with some help, it is true, from Mephistopheles, who found 
the ground well prepared for his efforts) to revolt. As it is, she falls between 
two stools, and her mother is mainly to blame. 
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In fact, as was said at the beginning, the mother is an important agent in 
this aspect of the course of the Faust drama; and from this consideration of 
her personality and her activities there emerge, it seems to me, a number of 
general conclusions, of a not uninteresting nature, such as sometimes do 
come out of a minor piece of criticism. 

(1) The problems of the relationship of parents and children, of the clash 
between convention and nature, passion and morality, so characteristic of 
Sturm-und-Drang in general, are here given a special, markedly original, 
twist by Goethe, in the emphasis laid upon stupidity and fear, and in the 
fact, too, that Gretchen’s and Valentin’s mother is by no means a saintly 
character, and by no means a merely colourless fool, but hard, driving, 
avaricious, and formidable. The parent-child relationship is far more 
complex, and far more subtle, in Faust I than in the ordinary run of Sturm- 
und-Drang plays. 

(2) The remarkable success, with which the portrait of an absent character 
is composed, deserves special notice. It is rarely that we get, in any work, so 
clear a vision of someone whom we do not see on the stage. The technique 
of building up such a portrait appears — not surprisingly — to be very diffi- 
cult: on the rare occasions when a dramatist manages to create a personality 
in this way through the mouths of others, he generally achieves — 
something very impressive. 

(3) If it is true that Gretchen’s mother, given us in this way, emerges as a 
remarkably clear, living, convincing figure, a sinister, almost spider-like, 
creature, possessive, domineering, narrow, and intensely influential, then it 
is not inappropriate to conclude with a general reflection on an aspect of 
Goethe's genius which has received comparatively little notice in recent 
appreciations. I refer to his ability to create living characters, which ability 
seems to have been underrated. It is of course undeniable that in many of 
his works there are no, or at most only a few, living characters of the sort 
which, say, Shakespeare created: indeed, much of his work, including a great 
deal of Faust IT (but not all of it) is of such a nature, is deliberately composed 
along lines which make the delineation of character, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, impossible, inappropriate, or irrelevant. Yet, granting all this, 
there remains a large body of dramatic and narrative writing in which it 
was open to Goethe to create characters, and in much of this work he did 
create them with an almost Shakespearean profusion. No doubt Faust I 
and parts of Faust II, taken together, provide the richest, the most densely 
packed, treasure-house of characters of various sorts, and it is therefore 
perfectly appropriate that this little masterpiece of characterization should 
come from this source. Yet there are many other works by Goethe, of 
which the same is true; and it seems a pity that in the year of Goethe’s bi- 
centenary, when so much was written and said about his wisdom, his 
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statesmanship, his scientific knowledge, his techniques of writing, his use of 
language, his gifts as a lyric poet, and so many other aspects of his per- 
sonality and genius, more attention was not given to his creation of dramatic 
characters, in which he does not, indeed, outshine Shakespeare, but, at least 
from time to time, runs him close. 
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ERN ST JUNGER AND THE CRISIS OF CIVILIZATION 


BY W. H. Rey 


THERE is hardly any writer in modern German literature who is more 
seriously concerned with the crisis of civilization than Ernst Jiinger. Deeply 
impressed by Nietzsche's prophecy of the European catastrophe and by its 
confirmation in the First World War he has devoted his work to one central 
theme: the analysis of modern nihilism and its consequences for the destiny 
of mankind. Since this appears, indeed, as one of the most prominent 
problems of our time, no objective observer will doubt Jiinger’s historical 
significance although he may not agree with his conclusions. 

These conclusions have been different in different periods of Jiinger’s 
life. His transformation from an active nihilist to an advocate of Christian 
faith has been and still is a highly controversial subject. The task of this 
paper is not to give a critical evaluation of Jiinger’s change of heart, but 
rather to present some essential features of one of his outstanding works as 
an outline of the author’s spiritual portrait. The novel Auf den Marmor- 
klippen (1939) which was selected for this purpose is the story of two brothers 
who witness the collapse of a civilization brought about by a barbaric 
demon of the forests, the Oberf6rster (Chief Forester). In their struggle for 
the old order they find allies in a Christian priest, Pater Lampros, and the 
noble prince Sunmyra, both of whom sacrifice themselves when the catas- 
trophe occurs: Lampros meets death in the flames of his monastery; Sun- 
myra is tortured and killed by the subhuman creatures of the Chief Forester 
after an unsuccessful attempt to break his power. This attempt was supported 
by Braquemart who is, however, not a defender of the old order but rather 
a modern rival of the Chief Forester in the struggle for power. In the end, 
the whole civilized area is destroyed and conquered by the Chief Forester, 
and the two brothers have to leave the country. 

Compared with Jiinger’s earlier writings, the style of the MK reveals 
certain classical features. The author’s aim is obviously the harmony between 
the individual and the typical, the concrete and the significant. This 
harmony is achieved by the extensive use of the symbol which combines 
elements of both life and spirit, appearance and essence, iridescent surface 
and profound mystery. Jiinger’ s new style, which might be called mythical 
realism, is the formal expression of his fundamental experience after his 
nihilistic period: the discovery of the platonic structure of reality. 

In the MK the attitude of the narrator and his brother is determined by 
the realization that the powers of life do not represent the only, and cer- 
tainly not the highest, level of reality. Within the elementary abundance of 
nature they have discovered a spiritual structure which endows the chaos of 
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boundless vitality with law and measure. It is quite significant that Lin- 
naeus, ‘der mit dem Marschallstab des Wortes in das Chaos der Tier-und 
Pflanzenwelt getreten war’ (20f.)' appears here as a venerated guide and 
model. Under his influence the brothers see in the garden an ideal combina- 
tion of spontaneous vitality and spiritual order. In the delicate forms of 
their flowers they find both the sensual beauty and the divine secret of life. 
This metaphysical insight requires a corresponding ethic. The Dionysian 
surrender to the chaotic powers of vitality which Jiinger preached in his 
youth is no longer permissible. Man has to fulfil the Apollonian mission: 
‘den heissen Lebensmichten standzuhalten und sie zu bindigen, so wie man 
Rosse am Ziigel fiihrt’ (22). On his way from nihilism to Christianity 
Jiinger reaches in MK a position which comes close to the humanistic ideal 
of a synthesis between freedom and responsibility, the powers of the earth 
and of the spirit. 

The symbolic style determines not only the language but also the plot, 
the scenery, and most of the characters. The MK is neither a psychological 
nor a historical novel. The main figures (with the exception of the narrator 
and his brother) are not individuals but representatives of demonic and 
metaphysical forces. In this respect the MK appears as a forerunner of 
Jiinger’s ‘theological novel’, Heliopolis (1949). The plot does not copy any 
definite historical development, but represents a myth without regard to the 
limitations of time and space. The fundamental principle of style is not to be 
found in the naturalistic description, but in the symbolic construction. The 
author’s aim is obviously to avoid any realistic or historical complexity and 
to depict the crisis of civilization as a conflict of basic forces in typical 
simplicity. Thus the scenery at the Marina appears as die Kulturlandschaft 
with the symbolic signum of the vine indicating the combination of tradition 
and fertility, of order and freedom. It is surrounded by regions of equally 
representative significance whose geographical model is quite irrelevant for 
our analysis. Overpowering the symbolic landscape are the marble cliffs 
where the brothers muse in garden and library upon the mysteries hidden in 
the hieroglyphics of plants and words. In the south rise the mountains of 
Alta Plana, the homestead of ancestral freedom, but without cultural fer- 
tility. In the north, however, beyond the transitional region of the Cam- 
pagna with its nomadic civilization, extend “die Siimpfe und dunklen 
Griinde, aus denen blutige Tyrannis droht’ (43). Here, in these swamps and 
forests, is the residence of the most dangerous enemy to human civilization, 
the Chief Forester. The story of the book is the story of his victory. He 
succeeds in undermining the social and moral order at the Marina and 
finally burns down the whole region. In order to understand the meaning 
of this alarming development, we have to find out what this powerful 
figure actually represents. 
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Our interpretation of the MK as a myth excludes all attempts to find a 
historical model. The Chief Forester is certainly not identical with Hitler, 
although Hitler had a similar function in the decay of German civilization. 
Nor can I agree with the interpretation of the Chief Forester as an embodi- 
ment of Satan in the Christian sense. It seems to me that the Chief Forester 
is connected much more intimately with Jiinger’s personal development. He 
is a demonic embodiment of that boundless power of vitality which Jiinger 
glorified in his youth and which he recognized later as one of the gravest 
dangers for the human civilization. The reason why the barbarism of 
vitality appears here in a vegetative setting and not in the form of animal-like 
bestiality is to be found in Atlantische Fahrt (Ziirich, 1948). This diary of a 
trip to the Amazonian forests in 1936 shows how deeply Jiinger was im- 
pressed and even horrified by the “Wachstumsanarchie (23) and the 
‘Ubermacht des Lebenstriebes’ (36) which, as he felt, threatened human 
individualization and spiritual order. 

These personal experiences account for the fact that in the MK civilization 
is not threatened by death and stagnation, but by the unrestrained forces of 
life. Jiinger’s concept implies a criticism of his own past and, at the same time, 
of Nietzsche who is ironically referred to as ‘der alte Pulverkopf’ (13). Jiinger 
maintains that the glorification of vitality, far from leading to a higher 
cultural level, can only bring about the deepest degradation of man. The 
Chief Forester appears as the enemy of human order and dignity, and hence 
as evil. His symbolic colour is not only the green of the woods, but also red 
as the symbol of blood, intoxication, crude sensuality, and bestiality. Thus 
his forests are the refuge of the rabble and a citadel of terror. Jiinger’s 
description contains some of the most violent attacks against the horrors of 
terrorism ever published in the Third Reich. At that time, these passages 
were quite correctly interpreted as directed against the Nazi regime. The 
historical analogy, however, must not be carried too far. The Chief For- 
ester's aim is not the tyranny of the totalitarian state but the destruction of 
every form of human order. He stands for the exuberant chaos of the jungle, 
the primeval anarchy of life. 

These autochthonous features demonstrate the contrast between the Chief 
Forester and the order of the Mauretanier who appear in MK as the second 
enemy of civilization. In their case, the biographical connection with the 
author is clearly indicated by the fact that both the narrator and his brother 
were members of the order. Jiinger’s critical description of Braquemart, the 
main representative of the Mauretania, is, therefore, again an indirect self- 
criticism of his own nihilistic period exemplified in Der Arbeiter (1932). For 
Braquemart embodies the active nihilist who has lost his soul and his faith 
and whose devotion to power is a secret revenge for his spiritual homeless- 
ness. His alternative to civilization, therefore, is not the jungle but the desert, 
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that is to say nihilistic tyranny. His utopia is the insect-state where man 
exists only as a slave or a functionary, and where the organic order is re- 
placed by the hollow over-organization of authoritarianism. Although 
Braquemart, the theorist, is defeated in MK by the Chief Forester, his type 
of totalitarian nihilism plays an increasing role in Jiinger’s latest publications. 
Apparently our author has come to realize that in the age of the masses the 
greatest danger to man is not to be seen in anarchy, but in the modern 
Leviathan whose rule is supported by means of propaganda and technology. 

The Chief Forester’s triumph is by no means accidental. Jiinger believes 
that the process of cultural decay is a historical necessity that occurs period- 
ically. This cyclic concept of history results in a strange mixture of resign- 
ation and hope. Resignation — because the crisis of civilization is inevitable. 
Hope — because it is only one phase in the swinging of the historical pendu- 
lum and will be followed by a period of regeneration. The symbol of 
Phoenix has always played an important part in Jiinger’s writings. In his 
early period this mythical bird symbolized the regeneration of vitality in fire 
and blood. In MK, however, it stands for the renascence of the spirit. This 
demonstrates again the Platonic turn in Jiinger’s thinking. History, like 
nature, belongs now to the realm of appearance. The divine order cannot be 
affected, therefore, by historical repercussions; it will always re-emerge out 
of the vortex of catastrophe. This means that the victory of the Chief 
Forester is only an historical episode and not a metaphysical decision. In 
spite of his horrifying demonic power, he plays in the end only a secondary 
role in the service, and according to the plan, of a higher spiritual authority. 
In the midst of catastrophe and panic the Christian community at the Marina 
turns to God for help, and Jiinger gives us reason to believe that their prayers 
will not be in vain. Their reborn faith appears as the germ-cell of a new 
civilization based on the permanent order of things. 

Here the crisis of civilization is proved to be a religious phenomenon. The 
rise of nihilism is possible only through a loss of faith, a reduction of the 
religious substance as it occurred in modern Europe under the influence of 
rationalistic and scientific criticism. According to this theory, which Jiinger 
has elaborated in his recent publications, neither the Chief Forester nor 
Braquemart are the real causes of the cultural crisis: both of them exploit 
only an existing situation brought about by the decay of moral and spiritual 
values. If this is true, then the enemies of civilization cannot be fought 
effectively either in the political or in the military field. Here is the root of 
what has been called Jiinger’s defeatism. Jiinger is indeed convinced that 
neither liberalism (which he regards as the historical preparation of nihilism) 
nor conservativism (which has lost its social and moral foundations) can be 
the remedy for the nihilistic crisis. Since force can create only terror but not 
belief, the best weapon against nihilism is the change of the human heart. 
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The soul of the individual is the battleground of the conflicting forces, and 
everyone is called upon to take his stand and to make his contribution to the 
indestructible treasure of faith. 

Here emerges the true significance of the young prince Sunmyra. His 
fight against the Chief Forester is not motivated by the will to conquest, but 
by the will to self-sacrifice. This late scion of the old aristocracy appears here 
almost in the image of a Christian martyr. Unlike Braquemart, the nihilist, 
who escapes torture by committing suicide, Sunmyra submits to purifica- 
tion through suffering, and his death leads to his transfiguration. Thus his 
military defeat is, at the same time, his moral and metaphysical victory. He 
demonstrates the spiritual superiority of man over the terror of any tyranny. 
He defeats the strongest ally of the Leviathan in the human heart, the feeling 
of horror and panic, and he attains a state of security beyond the reach of all 
torture chambers. In the description of Sunmyra’s death Jiinger formulates 
his strongest confession of the freedom and dignity of man — which is far 
from any defeatism. The glorification of sacrifice is his last answer to the 
question: How can man resist the powers of degradation and destruction in 
an age of terrorism? At the same time, Jiinger’s metaphysics of sacrifice form 
an important part of his concept of history: Human suffering of this kind is 
the strongest appeal to God and cannot be ignored. The tears of the victims 
will be collected in a transcendent vessel for the benefit of the coming gener- 
ations. Thus the head of Sunmyra rests in the cornerstone of the great 
cathedral at the Marina which was rebuilt after the catastrophe. 

Jiinger’s glorification of sacrifice is based on the glorification of death 
which plays an increasing role in his recent publications. His diary of the 
Second World War, Strahlungen (1949), contains passages which actually 
express a yearning for death as a relief from the faultiness of reality. Here we 
notice certain romantic features in Jiinger’s thinking which bring him closer 
to Novalis. The classical interpretation of reality, as the immanent unity of 
the concrete and the spiritual, recedes gradually under the influence of 
Christian ideas. Behind the mythical presence of the divine in this world 
Jiinger discovers the infinite spaces of religious transcendence which attract 
him more and more strongly. He feels a metaphysical nostalgia since he 
understands that the real reality, the one and eternal light behind the prismatic 
variety of earthly colours, cannot be experienced in this world. It is true, we 
can aim at this transcendent reality in art, love, dreams, and thoughts. These 
endeavours lead, at the same time, to spiritual oases in the desert of modern 
nihilism. But the final contact with the absolute, and with it the final 
self-realization of man, can be achieved only through death. Our life 
appears, therefore, as the moral and spiritual preparation for this greatest of 
all adventures which will lead us far beyond all cosmic spaces into the realm 
of the indestructible. The tyrants who regard death as a degradation and a 
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convenient storage place for their enemies are the victims of a divine irony: 
In reality their violence serves the elevation of man. This religious faith 
represents, according to Jiinger, the strongest weapon against the power of 
the modern Leviathan and grants metaphysical safety amidst panic and fear. 

In the MK this spiritual security is embodied in Pater Lampros. He who 
dwells like a dreamer behind the walls of his monastery has found the way to 
the true reality of the eternal spirit. His actual home is beyond the illusions of 
this world. Death can no longer frighten him since he is called upon to walk 
through the flames of the catastrophe “wie durch Portale in das Vaterhaus’ (77). 

Jiinger personally never claimed to have attained the spiritual maturity 
represented by Sunmyra and Pater Lampros who appear as the true victors 
over the Chief Forester. In MK the narrator knows through his teacher 
Nigromontan about the invisible realm of the spirit, but he is much too 
fascinated by the charm of life to follow the high example of the martyrs. 
Instead of sacrificing himself he seeks refuge with his brother in the free 
mountains of Alta Plana. This ending has caused many critical remarks, but 
at least one has to admit that it is honest and shows the true situation of the 
author at the time of the MK. We know from Strahlungen how far Jiinger’s 
religious development has progressed since then — and we know also about 
its limitations. The fact is that Jiinger, the former nihilist, who today acknow- 
ledges the authority of the Bible and the power of prayer, has been contin- 
uing his search for God incessantly, without, however, establishing a personal 
contact. All his metaphysical endeavours could not give him the original 
childlike belief — because this belief is received only through the grace of God. 
Thus Jiinger compares himself, in Strahlungen, with a man who has started 
to build a bridge over a dark river. But in order to complete it he needs a 
corresponding assistance from the other bank. Thus he stands at the extreme 
end of his structure, exposed to the dangers of nothingness, calling out into 
the fog that covers the other side in the firm conviction that one day the 
answer will come. 


NOTE 


1 Quotations from the edition of 1949 by Otto Reichl Verlag, Tiibingen. A translation of Jiinger’s 
novel by Stuart Hood appeared in 1947 (New Directions). 
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RECENT TRENDS IN THE CRITICISM OF HOFMANNSTHAL 
BY Mary E. GILBERT 


There seems to be a growing interest in a poet whose reputation, until quite 
recent times, was altogether overshadowed by that of his two great contem- 
poraries, Rilke and George. Twenty years after Hofmannsthal’s death a 
leading article was dev oted to him in the Lite rary Supplement of The Times 
(May roth, 1950), an English rendering of one of his poems appeared in The 
New Statesman and Nation (June 1951), Chamber's Encyclopedia, in a rapid 
and highly selective survey of German Literature, makes mention of his 
comedy, and finally, a translation of a greater part of his works is imminent 
in America.!. What are the reasons for this sudden ascendency of Hofmanns- 
thal in the English speaking world: 

Hofmannsthal had for a long time held the imagination of the educated 
as the precocious youth who, in the ‘nineties, had published a slender volume 
of the most exquisite lyric poetry. Not all critics, it is true, went as far as 
Hermann Bahr who wished that Hofmannsthal could have died at the age 
of twenty, in which case he would have been one of the most enchanting 
figures in German literature. Yet the achievements of his maturity — his 
active interest in the founding of the Salzburger Festspiele, his collaboration 
with Richard Strauss, his anthologies of masterpieces of German prose and 
epic, and, last but not least, his own later plays — by the members of the 
George circle were considered as so many prostitutions of his poetic voca- 
tion, by the admirers of his lyric poems as so many signs of a slackening of 
creativity, and by all alike as a development perplexing in itself and difficult 
to reconcile with the promise of his early genius. The great service Naef has 
rendered to Hofmannsthal appreciation and scholarship lies in his attempt to 
prove the unity of the poet’s work and personality. It was only after the 
appearance of ‘his work Hugo von Hofmannsthals Leben und Werk, Ziirich 
1938, the effect of which was doubtless impeded by the war, that a true 
evaluation of the poet became possible. 

Furthermore, time has worked for Hofmannsthal.? He was certainly not 
alone in criticizing the time into which he was born. Like George and Rilke, 
he perceived Western civilization speeding towards its ruin. But he alone 
gave expression to his insight, persistently, and in essays that form an im- 
portant contribution to the analysis of the intellectual and political situation 
of the period between 1912-28. It is a gloomy picture he draws of the 
materialism, the mechanization, the growing bureaucracy and monotonous 
uniformity, in short, of the dangers of specialization that attend modern 
civilization. To him as an Austrian, the collapse of the Habsburg monarchy 
and its social structure meant, not the beginning of a new and hopeful era 
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after the first world war, but the destruction of something historically grown 
with a venerable tradition. At the time this sounded old fashioned and 
reactionary. In a young world and a world of ‘isms’ his voice was not 
heeded, and it is only today, in a time of despair and disillusionment, when 
events have shown how right he was in many of his forebodings and warn- 
ings, that he has come into his own. — But we may go yet a step further: 
retrospectively, Hofmannsthal’s work and personality seem inextricably 
bound up with the time in which he lived. He is at once the representative 
and the victim of a world that has come to an end. He himself knew it: ‘Man 
kann in ein Klima, eine Zeit geraten, die kein Gedeihen mehr zulassen.’ As 


Burckhardt puts it: 


Er stand mitten in einem gewaltigen Schicksalsvorgang, in dessen Brennpunkt 
gewissermassen, etwas Fahles konnte ihn in Augenblicken umlagern, weil 
er vielleicht einer der wenigen Menschen war, die innerhalb der Generation 
mit dem Wesentlichen, das damals zu versinken begann, eins war... 


It is this air of fatality and finality surrounding his figure that exerts a special 
fascination. As we look back upon this tragic figure, it seems to attain a sym- 
bolic significance. In the words that were used in the article of the Literary 
Supplement of The Times, he was ‘the most perfect example of that civiliza- 
tion that was his distinction and his tragedy’. 

But perhaps the most decisive reason for the growing interest in Hofmanns- 
thal is that he not only diagnosed the illness of his time, but that the works 
of his last phase lend themselves to an interpretation which is in keeping with 
the orientation of the present time towards Christianity. The moral character 
of his plays, not to mention the form of the mystery play as such, his 
insistence on Christian virtues, and his reverence for binding forms and 
institutions — all these trends in the personality of the poet are such as to 
commend him to the present generation. 


In the light of this development it is, therefore, perhaps of interest to 
attempt briefly to survey the Hofmannsthal scholarship of the last ten years. 
During this period various attempts have been made to convey an impression 
of the man Hofmannsthal. H. A. Fiechtner: Die Gestalt des Dichters im 
Spiegel der Freunde, Wien 1949, is a compilation consisting partly of reprints 
of articles and speeches which appeared in various newspapers and periodicals 
at the time of Hofmannsthal’s death, and partly of contributions especially 
written for this publication. Because of the variety and heterogeneity of the 
individual essays it makes most interesting reading. The authors — all had 
personal contact with Hofmannsthal, though at various periods of his life — 
are well-known figures of public life. To mention only a few: Hofmanns- 
thal’s close friends Leopold Andrian, Sir George Frankenstein and R. 
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Borchardt; the poets and authors of his generation: Wassermann, Werfel, 
Kassner, R. A. Schroeder; young Austrian poets of the time: Mell, Billinger, 
F. Braun; a few men and women of the stage and ballet, and such scholars 
as Burdach, Nadler, Brecht. Of course, the intellectual level of these articles 
differs greatly. Sometimes one feels that the author has not succeeded at all, 
or only partially, in presenting the complex personality of Hofmannsthal; 
in other cases only some knowledge of the contributor’s own style and 
personality will enable the reader to sift what is purely subjective in the 
account from what has objective significance, and illuminates the pheno- 
menon Hofmannsthal. Taken together, these articles outline the poet’s 
personality — deeply rooted as he was in his Austrian soil and the Austrian 
cultural tradition; sensitive to a dangerous degree, a disposition manifesting 
itself in an almost unbelievably close interaction of body and mind; an Ariel 
nature, messenger from the realm of the spirit, impressive in the authority 
and unique quality of his spirituality; an artist, creating — according to every 
testimony alike — evanescently; perfect works of art in his conversation —a 
conversation incapable of any coarseness and turgidity, free from dogmatism 
and argumentativeness, and lightly evading the all too personal. The articles 
evince agreement on essential as well as insignificant features, and the 
repeated observation of the same traits by different authors does create the 
impression that the resultant picture of the poet’s personality possesses some 
degree of objectivity. Yet, even where there is universal agreement on facts, 
the interpretation given to these facts varies. To give but one example: 
Hofmannsthal’s sudden departures, his disappearances without warning or 
farewell: this disturbing phenomenon is variously taken to be an expression 
of his aloofness and lack of genuine human contact, as a sign of his incalcula- 
bility, or as a defence mechanism designed to safeguard him against pain. 
Fascinating as it is for the reader to compare such varied readings of the 
poet's personality, they do, however, prove how exposed he was to mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation. The book does not, of course, stand 
in lieu of a Hofmannsthal biography, nor does it intend to be a systematic 
interpretation of the poet’s intellectual make-up. Its value and its charm lies 
in its very subjectivity. Therefore, it is perhaps the anecdotal and the inci- 
dental that is the most illuminating. To give a few examples: During the 
summer preceding his death the poet visited Max Mell in his country house 
near Vienna. Mell tells us how, when being given to hold a newly-hatched 
chick, Hofmannsthal exclaimed in a tone of intense pleasure mingled with 
bewilderment, ‘Ich habe nie so etwas in der Hand gehabt’. Or there is the 
story of the Viennese professor who, after the performance of Electra came 
to congratulate the poet (on his work) adding ‘Und Sie haben sogar Erfolg 
gehabt’. Hofmannsthal retorted ‘Ich schreibe Stiicke nicht, damit sie keinen 


Erfolg haben’. 
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The impression of the poet that emerges from this anthology is borne 
out by two slight volumes of reminiscences covering the same period, 
namely the last ten years of Hofmannsthal’s life. The two authors adopt the 
same method of presentation: they relate facets of their relationship with 
Hofmannsthal, meetings they remember, talks that lingered in their memory, 
and both contribute some hitherto unpublished letters. The two books have 
the identical title Erinnerungen an Hugo von Hofmannsthal. The one is by 
Erika Brecht, the widow of the then professor of literature in Vienna, 
Walter Brecht, who has published some of the most penetrating studies on 
Hofmannsthal. The other which bears the subtitle “Der reife Hofmannsthal 
wie ein Freund ihn gekannt’, is by Carl J. Burckhardt, at the time attaché at 
the Swiss Legation in Vienna, an historian, for some time High Commis- 
sioner in Danzig. Burckhardt’s is a modest, unaffected and sometimes 
beautifully phrased account from which slowly and surely there emerges an 
outline of Hofmannsthal’s human and poetic personality. Mrs. Brecht’s 
memoirs consist of a fortuitous collection of events which are memorable 
to her and her family for personal reasons, but hold little objective interest 
for the student of Hofmannsthal. Whilst Burckhardt has a tragic conception 
of his friend, Mrs. Brecht in her recollections dwells on another aspect of 
Hofmannsthal’s nature: he was ‘leicht, heiter, voller Spass’, he had ‘ein spitz- 
biibisches Licheln’ and — so she relates — “wenn man mit ihm war, lachte 
man dauernd’. Granting that each interpretation reflects something of the 
interpreter’s mentality, it is yet perhaps permissible to conclude that this 
discrepancy may in part be caused by the poet’s extraordinary power of 
‘miterlebendes Einfitihlen’, of which after all his early letters bear ample 
testimony. 

Notwithstanding the absence of a unified and complete edition of Hof- 
mannsthal’s works — the authoritative edition by Steiner is still in the process 
of publication — various attempts have been made during the last ten years 
by Swiss, German and American scholars, to subject Hofmannsthal’s poetic 
output to critical analysis. Besides some close work on single dramas, etc., 
studies have appeared dealing with Hofmannsthal’s development as a 
tragedian, with his epic work as a whole, and with certain aspects and recur- 
rent themes of his poetry. As I indicated at the beginning of this article, two 
main tendencies in Hofmannsthal research have crystallized since the appear- 
ance of Naef’s study in 1938: the one is to examine Hofmannsthal’s work in 
its essential continuity, the other to investigate the poetic works of the mature 
Hofmannsthal, hitherto neglected. What work has been done on the young 
Hofmannsthal — and there is quite a substantial body of recent periodical 
literature on the subject — has started out from Naef’s assumption of the 
essential unity of the poet’s personality. Three results would seem to have 
emerged from such investigations into the early works. Firstly, the young 
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— 


Hofmannsthal, so far from being fully representative of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, in fact is highly critical of the aesthetic movement of 
the time. Secondly, there exists a continuity as between the earlier and later 
work in point of form no less than of theme. And finally, certain influences 
on the work of the young poet are established beyond doubt. Miss Hilde 
Cohn, in her article ‘Loris, die friihen Essays des jungen Hofmannsthal’ 
(P.M.L.A., Vol. LXIII, No. 4, 1948) shows that his early essays represent a 
critical attack upon the literary movement of the time in their demand for 
sincerity of experience as against artificiality and indirectness, and in their 
protest against the prevailing historicism. Correspondingly, R. Alewyn in 
‘Der Tod des Aestheten’ (Neue Schweizer Rundschau, January 1949) argues 
convincingly that Der Tor und der Tod, so far from glorifying the aesthete, 
condemns his mode of being; whilst in his essay ‘Hofmannsthals Anfang 
Gestern’ (Trivium V1) R. Alewyn is concerned to show Hofmannsthal’s out 
and out rejection of impressionism as an adequate Weltanschauung. Both 
authors draw attention to stylistic problems: Miss Cohn tentatively, Professor 
Alewyn in a systematic fashion. Hofmannsthal’s first dramulet already points 
to the form of drama he will later on develop: a drama — to quote Professor 
Alewyn’s words —in which ‘es die Lehre war, auf die es ihm ankam, 
und alle anderen Elemente des Spiels wie Charakter und Handlung diesem 
Zwecke untergeordnet (sind) . . . Moralitit ist schon dieser erste dramatische 
Versuch’. From the Loris essays and the two volumes of letters it is, in Miss 
Cohn’s opinion, possible to discern certain salient features of Hofmannsthal’s 
prose style. This had already been the aim of Miss Cohn’s earlier study, her 
detailed analysis of one of Hofmannsthal’s prose writings dating from about 
1900, ‘Das Erlebnis des Marschalls von Bassompiere’ (Article with the same 
name, The Germanic Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 1943) where she compared 
Goethe’s and Hofmannsthal’s treatment of the same subject-matter. Finally, 
various studies discuss in some detail the chief philosophical influences on 
young Hofmannsthal. F. Wood: ‘Hofmannsthal’s Aesthetics, A Survey 
based on his Prose Works’ (P.M.L.A., LV, 1940), points to Bergson for the 
relativistic and senseistic elements in his thinking; R. Alewyn in ‘Hofmanns- 
thals Der Tor und der Tod’ (Monatshefte fiir den deutschen Unterricht, XXXVI, 
1944) shows the young poet’s interest in Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, and 
E. Feise: “Philosophische Motive im Werke des jungen Hofmannsthal’ 
(Monatshefte fiir den deutschen Unterricht, XXXVII, 1945) seeks to establish 
the indebtedness of certain works of Hofmannsthal to the thought of 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche respectively. As the result of these studies, a 
striking parallelism suggests itself between the Austrian Hofmannsthal and 
his North German contemporary Thomas Mann: the metaphysical ecstasy 
which both Thomas Buddenbrock and Claudio experience in the face of 
death is in both cases the poetic precipitate of the impact of Schopenhauer’s 
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philosophy on their creators. Both poets turn away from the type of the 
aesthete; and their affirmation of life, voiced on the one hand in the “Kunst- 
gesprich’ between Tonio Kréger and Lisaweta (1903), and on the other in 
Hofmannsthal’s essay “Poesie und Leben’ (1896), culminating in Tonio’s 
confession ‘Ich liebe das Leben’ and in Hofmannsthal’s avowal ‘Ich liebe 
nichts als das Leben’ — is indeed curiously reminiscent of Nietzsche's Zara- 
thustra. 


The creative works of the mature poet have been surveyed and examined 
in their entirety. G. Schaeder has written on ‘Hofmannsthals Weg zur 
Tragédie’ a Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesge- 
schichte, 1949, 2/3 Heft), whilst W. Huber has contributed a full length study 
entitled Die erzdahlenden Werke von Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Ziirich, 1947. 
Mrs. Schaeder’s study is a work of sound scholarship. Although she restricts 
her investigation to a narrow field, her conclusions illuminate more general 
problems, indeed some of the most urgent problems confronting all students 
of Hofmannsthal. As the title of Mrs. Schaeder’s article indicates her princi- 
pal aim is to show when and how the lyric poet turned to tragedy. She con- 
vincingly argues an inner connection between the crisis Hofmannsthal under- 
went at the turn of the century and his sudden predilection for the tragic 
art form. When words had become unreal to him — an experience vividly 
reflected in the Lord Chandos letter — Hofmannsthal turned to action as an 
alternate mode of entering into reality. It is this new preoccupation with 
action as self-expression, Mrs. Schaeder argues, which gave rise to the drama- 
tic experiments in the style of Calderon, Shakespeare and the Greeks, which 
characterize this phase. But action in its turn becomes suspect to the poet. 
For action changes him that acts; it threatens his very identity. In Mrs. 
Schaeder’s view, this problematic conception left its imprint on the tragedies 
of this period, causing them either to remain outwardly unfinished or in- 
wardly unresolved. When in his mystery plays Hofmannsthal experiments 
once again with tragic forms, Mrs. Schaeder finds that his conception of 
action has changed; no longer does he represent the ecstatic deed, but an 
action prompted by free choice, indicating man’s divine heritage. Mrs. 
Schaeder does not raise the question how far these ‘Spiele’ can rightly be 
called tragedies, ending as they do in the spiritual triumph of the central 
character (a feature, incidentally, which betrays Hofmannsthal’s closenes: 
to the tradition of the Jesuit theatre). I would suggest here that if the social 


order as a whole rather than the individual and its fate is regarded as the cen- | 


tral theme of these later plays, if, in other words, they are read as “Welt- 
spiele’, their tragic character becomes more evident. That an interpretation 
on such lines is possible, would seem to be indicated by Hofmannsthal’s last 
tragedy Der Turm. He himself describes its theme as ‘der Einbruch chaoti- 
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scher Krifte in eine vom Geist nicht mehr getragene Ordnung’. Mrs. 
Schaeder finally documents the gradual change in Hofmannsthal’s outlook 
by comparing the various versions of Der Turm, a tragedy Hofmannsthal 
began in 1902 and which was to be his main preoccupation during the last 
ten years of his life. But like the majority of critics, Mrs. Schaeder, though 
admiring the profundity of its thought content cannot but recognize its 
fundamental artistic shortcomings.’ May not the true reason for the un- 
satisfactory ending of the tragedy be that here Hofmannsthal’s ideas and 
state of mind conflicted with his aesthetic principles? “Was aber dann der 
letzte Akt?’ he is reported to have said, ‘Aus all dem Furchtbaren muss doch 
das Versdhnende, die Zukunft herausleuchten, nur dann hat das eigentlich 
Tragische seinen wahren Grund . . . bei Shakespeare ist die Nacht, das 
Grauen, das véllig Ausweglose oft zu tief.’ That in the depth of his dis- 
illusionment and depression he could not find such a resolution, may be the 
explanation of the fact that yet another of his tragic works was not truly 
rounded off. 

W. Huber’s book Die erzahlenden Werke von Hugo von Hofmannsthal is a 
Ziirich dissertation. The author, as he states himself, wants to show that 
Hofmannsthal’s work is an organic whole and that there is no break between 
the aesthetic leanings of the youth and the moral and social preoccupations 
of the mature man. The author accepts Naef’s fundamental contention that 
a mystic trend is already perceptible in Hofmannsthal’s early works and that 
even then the poet was aware of the limitations of his aesthetic position, and 
he keeps closely to Hofmannsthal’s own scheme of his creative intentions as 
laid down in Ad Me Ipsum — perhaps a little too closely for him to be fully 
receptive to the works themselves. Furthermore, Dr. Huber’s accent on the 
‘Weltanschauliche Einheit’ of Hofmannsthal’s poetry unavoidably leads him 
to stress the thought content of the single work to the detriment of formal 
considerations. Dr. Huber gives however an illuminating interpretation 
of works such as the fairy story Die Frau ohne Schatten and the novel 
Andreas oder die Vereinigten, Hofmannsthal’s fragment of a Bildungsroman. 
There are, however, two main weaknesses in his approach. In his attempt 
to show the germs of the ‘Spatwerk’ in the early period he operates all along 
with categories such as “Friihwerk’ and ‘Spatwerk’; since however the long 
period of transition from about 1900-18 eludes either of these categories, 
it receives no positive definition whatever in Dr. Huber’s account. A critic 
less rigidly concentrated on preconceived notions such as ‘Priexistenz’, 
‘allomatisch’, “Schicksalslosigkeit’, etc., might well have brought out some 
of the characteristic features of the works of this period: he might have 
pointed to the manifold reflections of the specific crisis Hofmannsthal under- 
went, the poet’s experimenting with, and gradual assimilation of, differing 
artistic forms, and to his growing awareness of the literary and cultural 
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inheritance he wished to evoke and preserve. The second disadvantage of 
Dr. Huber’s book, of which he is partly aware, is the grouping of Hof- 
mannsthal’s epic work according to the traditional genres of Marchen- 
Novelle-Erzihlungsfragment-Roman. As only the Marchenform is used at 
all stages, it is only here that a continuity of development can be demon- 
strated. For the rest the inappropriate categories Mr. Huber adopts, go some 
way towards explaining the negative conclusions at which he arrives. 
Hofmannsthal’s work in his view is un-unified with regard to its form; 
there is no unmistakable prose style. To prove such sweeping conclusions 
a much closer scrutiny of the texts in terms of structure, characterization, 
time patterns and verbal patterns would be necessary. H. Broch: ‘Hugo 
von Hofmannsthals Prosaschriften’ (Die Neue Rundschau, Heft 2, 1951) is a 
work of a very different kind despite its similar title. Firstly, Broch concerns 
himself with Hofmannsthal’s activity as an essayist giving special attention to 
the later essays —a task that was in my opinion long overdue — since no 
assessment of Hofmannsthal’s poetic personality is possible without taking 
this part of his work into account. Secondly, it is a fellow poet who speaks; 
this fact accounts, on the one hand, for the highly intuitive and sensitive 
analysis he accords to the peculiar poetic problem involved; on the other 
hand, it results in a very subjective interpretation. Broch imposes his own 
conception of poctry and his own norms onto Hofmannsthal, and he does 
so in a very dogmatic manner with every appearance of objectivity. Here, 
as in every recent investigation, the key to the enigmatic ‘case’ Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal is seen in the Lord Chandos letter. On this difficult document 
Broch has, in my opinion, said the final word. He has stripped the under- 
lying experience of all the too personal and has shown its universal human 
significance; thus he is able to speak of Joyce’s ‘Chandos experience’. Broch 
perceives the germs of the crisis which culminated in the Chandos letter, 
already in the character of Hofmannsthal’s youthful lyricism, in that even 
those early products, in the author’s view, are “Erkenntnisdichtungen’ rather 
than ‘Bekenntnisdichtungen’. The very completeness of the poet's identi- 
fication with his object constitutes a form of ‘Ich-Verschwiegenheit’. As 
Hofmannsthal puts it: ‘Das Plastische entsteht nicht durch Schauen sondern 
durch Identifikation.’. Broch has put his finger on the correlation between 
Hofmannsthal’s visual style and his avoidance of the subjective. Once com- 
plete identification of the poet with his object has become impossible, the 
lyric, for Hofmannsthal, ceases to be a permissible art form: Hofmannsthal’s 
strength and weakness as an epic writer can — Broch argues — be traced back 
to the same basic factor, i.e. that he is predominantly a ‘Visual-Dichter’.* 
In Broch’s opinion this fact explains both Hofmannsthal’s predilection for 
the ‘Kunstmiirchen’ and the magic of his scenic descriptions, but also it 
accounts for the imperfections of his epic work. For Hofmannsthal has not 
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solved the fundamental antinomy ‘Ich-Verschweigung’: ‘Bekenntnis- 
Dichtung’ except in a form which is not poetry proper — in his essays. As 
Broch states paradoxically: ‘Hofmannsthal gelangt bloss ausserdichterisch zur 
Bekenntnisdichtung.’ This in its turn accounts for the uniqueness of the 
style of these essays, which is lyric rather than philosophical in character, 
and for the message of these essays: Hofmannsthal’s insistence on the establish- 
ment and demarkation of a cultural sphere for, to quote Broch ‘Ist Kultur- 
sch6pfung nicht des Menschen innerste Natur? . . . des Menschen Wirklich- 
keit liegt im Anonymen. .. .’ 


Hofmannsthal’s work in collaboration with Richard Strauss, far from 
being considered as “Nebenwerk’, has come to be seen as a vital part of his 
artistic plans, viz. to create a theatre of festive character — a theatre which 
in Hofmannsthal’s words was to be ‘eine von den grossen gesellschaftlichen 
Institutionen, die in einer verwirrten und vereinsamten Welt noch in Kraft 
stehen’, and to perpetuate the truly Austrian cultural tradition by recreating 
operatic works in the spirit of Mozart. For information on Hofmannsthal 
as a libretto writer we are chiefly indebted to W. Schuh’s respective studies 
on ‘Die Entstehung des Rosenkavalier’ (Trivium, Jahrgang IX, Heft 2) and 
‘Uber Opern von R. Strauss’ in Kritiken und Essays, 1947. Not unnaturally 
these investigations concern themselves for the most part with the musical 
aspect of the new type of opera created by Strauss-Hofmannsthal; indeed, 
Schuh claims ‘in nichts sei Eigenart und Bedeutung Hofmannsthals weniger 
begriffen worden als in seinen Arbeiten fiir Musik’. Yet there emerge some 
points of interest for the understanding of the poet. Schuh’s conclusions 
lend support to a thesis advanced by Kriiger as far back as 1935 in one of the 
most enlightening studies on Hofmannsthal, Hofmannsthal und Strauss. In 
this book Kriiger argues that when Hofmannsthal despaired of the power of 
words — the poetic bankruptcy that found expression in the Chandos letter — 
he saw in music the only means of revealing what is unspeakable; thus his 
collaboration with Strauss was the saving grace for Hofmannsthal the 
silenced poet. Dr. Schuh, on his part, is at pains to explain that Hofmanns- 
thal ascribed to the ‘musikalische Linienftihrung’ in his operas effects which 
are otherwise uncommunicable; music is “eine Sprache tiber der Sprache’, as 
Hofmannsthal says. Furthermore, Dr. Schuh points out how delicately 
music is able to register those changes of atmosphere which elude the spoken 
dialogue or are at best imperfectly rendered by it, those inner transformations 
wrought by the unconscious impact of two minds upon one another — a 
theme which is central to the thought of the mature poet and which — as 
Mr. Schuh shows — is also the main theme of all the operatic texts; for is not 
the crucial scene in each opera that in which the two principal characters 
first encounter one another: 
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Apart from these more comprehensive studies research has focused on 
single works of the mature poet. A. Bergstraesser in “The Holy Beggar. 
Religion and Society in Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Great World Theatre of 
Salzburg’ (The Germanic Review, XX, 1945), analyses the philosophical con- 
tent of the play. In support of his hooks, the author makes extensive use of 
Hofmannsthal’s fragmentary utterances, scattered throughout his Buch der 
Freunde and various issues of Corona, on life, art and the human personality. 
A renewed examination of the play is certainly not superfluous since it had 
found some rather divergent interpretations with Nadler emphasizing its 
social significance on the one hand, and Naef stressing its religious character 
on the other. Bergstraesser seems to steer a middle course: he regards it as 
Christian in a general sense, containing social criticism, but not formulating 
a social doctrine. In his opinion the main emphasis should be on a problem 
of a different kind: how to explain the figure of the beggar and his action. 
And this the author does in terms of existentialism. “The Beggar waits for 
a decision which is definite or in other terms existential.’ He acts ‘in extremis’. 
‘Hofmannsthal’s connection with modern ontology may be seen in the fact 
that he views human life under the light of death and relates the Problem of 
Being to that of time.’ The detailed examination of the circumstances of the 
deed yields some interesting results over and above the interpretation of the 
play: The author is able to prove, in one special instance, the absorption of 
the earlier period in the last, he shows Hofmannsthal’s ‘integrierende Phan- 
tasie’ at work and he adduces some interesting Huseresions of the poet's 
conception of inspiration and transformation. 

Emil Staiger’s article on Hofmannsthal’s comedy Der Schivierige (1943) 1s 
a most sensitive and convincing analysis of Hofmannsthal’s post-war 
Viennese comedy. From the framework in which this article appeared it is 
evident that Professor Staiger considered it to be one of the “Meisterwerke 
deutscher Sprache’; it also indicates that, as in the case of the other works 
treated in this book, the line of approach chosen by the author is purely 
interpretative. The theme of the comedy, according to Dr. Staiger, is that 
of misunderstanding: ‘Alles . . . (beruht) auf Missverstindnissen.’ Mis- 
understanding pervades the play on all levels: on the level of the plot, the 
psy chological level and the metaphysical one. That this is so, we are shown 
by means of a careful examination of the figure of the hero, the style of the 
play and its composition. Dr. Staiger links the theme of the play with the 
Brief an Lord Chandos and Das Bergwerk zu Falun, both written some twenty 
years earlier and both most self-revealing in character. Thus he is able to 
show how central a position this theme g WN in Hofmannsthal’s Weltan- 
schauung, and how over a period of twenty years Hofmannsthal’s mind 
continued to remain preoccupied with the fundamental problem of words. 
For, once again, it is the precarious nature of language which accounts for 
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the well nigh tragic extent to which der Schwierige (i.e. the hero) is mis- 
understood. “Das Ausgesprochene und Unausgesprochene geht in grotesker 
Weise auseinander’, as Dr. Staiger puts it. Thus quite unobtrusively he 
reveals the relation of the comedy to the whole of Hofmannsthal’s work and 
thought, and shows how very organically it fits into the bigger whole. 

In the body of research discussed so far, scholars mainly concentrated on 
the problems inherent in Hofmannsthal’s work and personality. However, 
yet another approach suggests itself. It is possible now, twenty years after 
his death, to see Hofmannsthal not purely as an isolated figure, but against 
his historical and literary background. To do so, however, is a difficult task, 
and in a way a fruitless one; for, as Curtius has put it: ‘Hofmannsthals 
Bildungsweg war ein cinziger Prozess der Anverwandlung.’ The work done 
so far on these lines falls under one of three headings: Hofmannsthal and 
the theatrical tradition; Hofmannsthal and Goethe; Hofmannsthal and 
George. 

‘Hofmannsthal und die geistige Welt’ is the title of a major study by the 
two scholars, well known since the early ‘thirties for their work on Hofmanns- 
thal: H. H. and Grete Schaeder, of which only the first volume entitled Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal und Goethe (Hameln, 1947), has appeared to date. This is 
the least satisfactory of Mrs. Schaeder’s works on Hofmannsthal, a fact which 
is perhaps explained by the dedication ‘Lotte und Lore Schaeder und ihren 
Altersgenossen’. The author's concentration on readers of one generation 
and its specific problems results in many an over-simplification and the all 
too frequent intrusions of the topical and didactic. Mrs. Schaeder has care- 
fully selected the relevani factual material to establish Hofmannsthal’s admira- 
tion for and intimate knowledge of Goethe, and to prove traces of Goethe’s 
Weltanschauung in Hofmannsthal’s work in its various stages. Yet, even 
this richly documented book seems a preliminary study on a subject on which 
nobody so far has said the last word. We find scattered here and there in the 
Hofmannsthal literature allusions to the universality of Goethe and Hof- 
mannsthal, hints as to their “Wesensverwandtschaft’, indications of ideas they 
share, such as ‘Das Wilhelm Meisterliche’; but we are never given more 
than a tantalizingly general impression (cf. also A. Fuchs: ‘Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal. Thémes et Horizons Spirituels’ in Etudes Germaniques, No. 4, 
1948). And the final question which Mrs. Schaeder formulates in the last 
chapter of her book, the question whether Hofmannsthal’s and Goethe’s 
world views are compatible, is not conclusively answered. An answer to 
that question will have to be based upon an examination of keywords used 
by both poets such as e.g., Verwandlung, Liuterung, Symbol, and their 
respective meanings for each of them, as well as on a careful following up of 
the threads that lead from Tasso to Der Schwierige, from Mignon to 
Arabella. In the last resort, it will depend on the answer to the still disputed 
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question which of the two dominant elements prevailed in Hofmannsthal’s 
temper and outlook: the humanistic or the Christian one. 

Immediately after the poet’s death a spate of studies and theses along 
orthodox lines began to appear, inquiring into the poet’s relation to Grill- 
parzer, to the Baroque, and to Calderon; and mention has been made of his 
indebtedness to Raimund and the Austrian Volkstheater. The more recent 
pieces of research are H. Wocke: ‘Hofmannsthals Grosses Welttheater, Beitrag 
zur Nachwirkung Calderons’ (in Wirkendes Wort, Heft V, 1950-51) and E. R. 
Curtius: “Hofmannsthal, George und Calderon’ (in Kritische Essays zur euro- 
paischen Literatur, Bern 1950). Here the author reviews Hofmannsthal’s 
and George’s respective attitudes towards Romance literatures. In a lucid 
analysis of Hofmannsthal’s inner nature and poetic character and a brilliant 
summary of the spiritual climate in which Calderon moved, Curtius reveals 
why Hofmannsthal felt drawn towards the theatre of Calderon — already 
as early as 1902, immediately after his crisis. He briefly points out the basic 
features that the dramatic work of the two poets has in common. Thus he 
arrives at a view of Hofmannsthal as a pre-eminently Christian poet. 

The relation between George and Hofmannsthal remained an object of 
wild speculation, of gossip (even today, witness some articles in Fiechter’s 
anthology), of misinterpretation (cf. Gundolf’s attack in 1910 ‘an Georges 
Feuer .. . entziindete der Wiener die Kandelaber, mit denen er seine Sile 
beleuchtete’) until at long last the correspondence of the two poets was 
published in 1938. This correspondence, re-edited in 1947, is of vital interest 
for anyone who wishes to get inside information into the early days of Die 
Blatter fiir aie Kunst. Furthermore it shows the two great German poets of 
the fin du siécle discussing and clarifying their artistic plans and intentions. 
Various careful studies of this correspondence have yielded one undisputed 
and obvious result: it has confirmed the universal impression that here are 
two incompatible personalities. For the rest, the assignment of gain and loss, 
of right and wrong, in this precarious relationship depends on the partisan- 
ship of the investigator. Steiner’s commentary ‘Der Briefwechsel George — 
Hofmannsthal’ (The German Quarterly, March 1941) is sober, factual, yet 
doubtless the author sees the facts through Hofmannsthal’s eyes. R. Boeh- 
ringer: ‘La correspondence entre George et Hofmannsthal’ (Etudes Germani- 
ques, Janvier-Mars 1951) emphasizes the inevitable and inherent tragedy of 
the relationship. F. Hermann’s book Stefan George und Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal (Ziirich 1947) betrays a slight bias in favour of George whom the 
author considers to be the greater of the two, kindling the fire of the younger 
poet. The main asset of this book is that it is not merely biographical, but 
traces the impact of the encounter on the creative work of both poets. The 
author shows the occasional similarities between single ideas or even the 
thought content of whole works of the two poets, and their final divergence. 
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But he too tends to overestimate the effect George had on Hofmannsthal. 
This may be illustrated by one small example: Hermann explains Das 
Gerettete Venedig as Hoffmannsthal’s “Ringen um George’, but in doing so he 
overlooks the fact that the juxtaposition of two such figures as Pierre and 
Jaffer is to be found as early as Gestern, i.e. well before his encounter with 
George. It is of course true that in Hofmannsthal’s later work similarly 
opposed characters, such as Claudio/der Freund; Lord Chandos/Bacon, 
continue to appear, contrasting the man of sensibility with the one with 
moral demands. And Dr. Hermann may well be correct in regarding the 
recurrence as at least in part the poetic precipitate of Hofmannsthal’s en- 
counter with George. Lienhard Bergel: Voraussetzungen und Anfange der 
Beziehungen zwischen Stefan George und Hugo von Hofmannsthal (New York 
University Press, 1949) is an abridged version of a dissertation and hence a little 
difficult to evaluate. This study certainly commands attention because of its 
fruitful and unusual line of approach. The author tries to prove the hetero- 
geneity of the two poets by a detailed analysis of their style and their poetic 
themes, a heterogeneity so great as to make any far-reaching inner contact 
between them inconceivable. In support of his thesis, the author submits new 
biographical material in the shape of hitherto unpublished notes in Hof- 
mannsthal’s diaries, which, he argues, conclusively prove that there was no 
basis for a friendship between the two men. 

Now that the completion of the authorized edition in the Bermann- 
Fischer Verlag is only a matter of time, it is to be hoped that it will be 
followed by an edition of Hofmannsthal’s letters of the later years, not so 
much for their biographical interest but because some of the poet’s most 
pertinent statements on the nature of poetry, on the creative process and on 
his own technique are to be found in his letters to Strauss or Wildgans. A 
publication of this material will make it possible to assess in its entirety 
Hofmannsthal’s contribution to aesthetic thought, a contribution which, 
like the rest of the poet’s achievements, is only just beginning to be valued 
at its proper worth. 
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E. Kastner: ‘Hofmannsthal’s Prosawerk’, Deutsche Beitrdége zur geistigen 
Uberlieferung, No. 1. 1949. (Chicago University Press.) 

E. Staiger: “Betrachtungen zum Rosenkavalier’ in Musik und Dichtung. 
Ziirich 1947. 

H. Steiner: “Erinnerungen an Hofmannsthal’, Deutsche Beitrdge zur 
geistigen Uberlieferung, 1947. (Chicago University Press.) 

W. Schuh: “Hofmannsthal und die Oper’ in Freundesgabe fiir Korrodi. 
1945. 
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NOTES 


1 An imaginary Hofmannsthal has been ‘used’ by Bertil Malmberg as the main character in a contem- 
porary drama, cf. E. Alker: ‘Hofmannsthal as the Hero of a Swedish Drama’ (German Life and Letters, 
Vol. IV, No. 4). 

2 It may be of interest to note that during the summer of 1951, in not less than three different places, 
plays by Hofmannsthal were made the centre of dramatic festivals: in Salzburg (Jedermann), in Hersfeld 
(Das Salzburger grosse Welttheater) and in Monschau (Der Turm). 

8 Cf. the renewed discussion on the respective merits of the two different endings in Literarisches 
Deutschland, Il, 16 and 19 (Summer 1951). 

4 The relevance of the visual factor is also underlined by W. Naumann, ‘Das Visuelle und das Plas- 
tische bei Hofmannstial, eine Deutung zu Hofmannsthal’s ad me ipsum’ in Monatshefte fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht, Vol. XXXVII, 1945. 
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GUSTAV LINDEMANN. NESTOR OF GERMAN THEATRE 
DIRECTORS 


BY Lutz WELTMANN 


PROFESSOR GUSTAV LINDEMANN will be eighty on August 24th. 

Ten years ago his life was in constant danger from day to day — there 
could be no question of celebrating his birthday. But no sooner was war 
over than the Americans made him adviser for Munich and Bavarian cultural 
affairs, and, in Diisseldorf, the British authorities followed suit. Since he 
declined to take over the administration of the municipal theatre, he was 
asked by the Kultusminster of Rhineland-Westphalia to assist in the re- 
organization of the town’s artistic life. 

Hence the heading of this appreciation: the grand old man among the 
German actor-managers and stage producers is wise in council. 

‘Nothing will become of this boy!’ said my grandfather, who was his 
guardian. My mother told me the story when we heard of Gustav Linde- 
mann’s triumphant return to public life and of the new honours bestowed on 
him. What was it that provoked this incorrect prophecy on the part of a not 
usually unkind man: He had caught his nephew reciting poetry in the 
summer-house, and he had to pay the instalments on Brockhaus’s Konversa- 
tions-Lexikon which the youth had ordered! 

This little incident which, I think, has never been mentioned yet in any 
account of Professor Lindemann’s career and is probably unknown even to 
him, seems worth remembering to me. The life of most actors and actresses 
is contained in the story of the parts they have played. Not so in the case of 
Lindemann: he was Ibsen’s Osvald and Unruh’s Bonaparte, Zuckmayer’s 
Captain of Képenick and the Pope in Kolbenheyer’s Giordano Bruno drama, 
but the break-through of the artistic temperament in a family of Danzig 
business men is much more telling. Young Lindemann found an outlet in his 
quest for beauty in the recital of poetry, and this urge was matched by his 
thirst for knowledge in the purchase of an encyclopedia. 

His formative years were spent in Berlin where Otto Brahm had devoted 
his theatre to the service of Ibsen. The seeker after truth and the critic of 
society appealed to him greatly, and in Brahm he met a character akin to his 
own. While still in his twenties he formed an ensemble to tour both provin- 
cial towns of Germany and European capitals. When, at the last moment, 
Lindemann lost his leading lady, his new choice was, quite naturally, Louise 
Dumont, an actress of almost European fame. But, alas, she had retired from 
the stage altogether. For Rudolf Rittner, the actor who won many of 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s battles and was his Florian Geyer, to take the same 
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step, there must have been some deep-felt, genuine dissatisfaction in the 
minds of these great personalities: they must have realized that ‘der con- 
sequente Naturalismus’ had led them into a cul-de-sac. Otto Brahm sensed 
the same: his new author was Ernst Hardt, whose Tantris der Narr is a work 
of great beauty, but lacking the vitality of Hauptmann’s dramas. Louise 
Dumont, whose development as an actress had not been influenced much by 
Hauptmann, had been following, for a short time, Max Reinhardt’s rising 
star — to be disappointed again: there was something unreal, if not insincere 
in the attempts to fill the vacuum that had arisen from the dying impulse of 
the naturalistic movement. She bade farewell to the sham world of the 
theatre and, like her colleague Rittner, she ran a farm. Here was life, here 
was reality, here was nature, and was there not here beauty, too: 

But fate stepped in. Whereas Rudolf Rittner remained a farmer (interrupt- 
ing this activity only in the last years of the silent film, to act Hans Sachs and 
Lord Bolingbroke), Louise Dumont was persuaded by Gustav Lindemann, 
ten years her junior, to become his partner in the Ibsen Ensemble and later 
his partner in life. 

This partnership turned out to be something unique: a marriage to be 
compared only with the relationship existing between Elizabeth and Robert 
Browning, the Curies, or Sidney and Beatrice Webb. The Brownings, it is 
true, had the artistic temperament, but are there any people more exposed to 
fickle emotions than actors and actresses? The Webbs were social scientists, 
joined in a common task, but the Dumont-Lindemann couple, whose names 
will always be hyphenated like those of Schlegel and Tieck, the Shakespeare 
translators, built their life’s work out of the most explosive material: the 
Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus. 

Louise Dumont died in 1932. Her husband was right to publish the letters 
she wrote to him (Lebensfeiertag, Ve rlag Karl Alber, Miinchen), the letters of 
a truly great woman. She was a passionate ‘Frauenrechtlerin’, and nobody 
has interpreted Ibsen’s female characters better. Nobody could have uttered 
Iphigenia’s outcry with a deeper conviction: ‘Hat denn zur unerhdrten Tat 
allein der Mann das Recht?’ And one dramatic critic at least remembers, 
after almost half'a century, the way in which she welcomed King Agamem- 
non as Aeschylus’s Clytemnestra: “All this the dog has endured guarding the 
house for thee!’ But fighting for the Rights of Woman was only part of her 
struggle for human dignity and the freedom of mankind. 

These letters are her living monument — no less a sculptor than Ernst 
Barlach has created her monument in stone. Burning inwardly, the actress 
was ever striving for the absolute, never resting in her search for perfection — 
she met her death when she insisted, against her doctor’s advice, upon playing 
the small, though important part of Care in their last production of Faust II, 
the culmination of their work together. Her happy married life was the 
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necessary complement to her art. Longing for the Infinite, she found the ful- 
filment of her life’s desire as a loving wife, in the limited objectives of mar- 
riage. Besides her literary essays, concerning Goethe, Ibsen, Georg Kaiser, 
and other topics, which were collected in the volume Vermdchtnisse (Verlag 
August Bagel, Diisseldorf), she wrote a cookery book, and once she con- 
fessed that buttering a sandwich for her husband’s breakfast table gave her 
far greater happiness than any glory and success. In Ibsen’s plays there are 
many invisible characters who do not make their appearance on the stage, 
and it is only befitting that Gustav Lindemann emerges from these letters as 
the man ‘born in the sign of Jupiter’, to whom she looked for guidance since 

that day when he persuaded her to return to the theatre. | 

Louise Dumont and Gustav Lindemann were not the first to approach the 
theatre with the feeling of a mission to be accomplished. Wilhelm Meisters 
theatralische Sendung, or Die Schaubiihne als eine moralische Anstalt betrachtet, 
are evidence to the contrary. Lessing, Goethe, Tieck, E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
Immermann, Laube, and Brahm, to name only a few, devoted their energies 
to the development of the theatre. As German drama was, on the whole, not 
the outcome of social conventions, but, more or less, written for an imaginary 
stage conceived in the poet’s mind, the history of the German theatre is the 
record of a life and death struggle between Theatre and Poetry. The writers 
mentioned endeavoured to make the theatre a servant of literature. 

The novelty of the Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus was that here an actor and 
an actress founded a theatre expressly as a cultural institution, with the 
emphasis on the close connection between the words culture and cult. 
Louise Dumont, a native of Cologne and a devout Roman Catholic, was 
aware of the unity that had once existed between the Church and the 
Theatre, and conscious of the real meaning of the word mystery (play) — 
i.e. ministerium (service). It was, perhaps, all to the good that their original 
idea to establish the theatre in Weimar did not come off. They succeeded 
where their model, Immermann, had given up after three years. For almost 
thirty years they were to make the Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus the spiritual 
centre of an industrial district. Since a National German Theatre was still a 
dream, as it was in Lessing’s days, they had an extraordinary grasp of reality 
and set out to educate the public of a region. 

Their firm belief was that there were no dramas that could not be played, 
that it was, rather, the fault of a theatre if stage-craft could not do justice to 
a poet's vision. Even Otto Brahm could not find the right style to perform 
Peer Gynt and Emperor and Galilean, which plays were added to the repertoire 
of the Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus by Dumont-Lindemann. They rendered 
conspicuous service to the dramatists of the schools and movements known 
as “Neu-Romantik’, “Neu-Klassizismus’, “Expressionismus’ and ‘Neue 


Sachlichkeit’. 
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Realizing that the poet's soul was in the word and that it was the word 
from which the power of drama derived, they founded a School of Dramatic 
Art to fit actors and actresses for their new tasks. They trained, at the same 
time, producers and stage-designers disseminating their ideas throughout 
Germany. They introduced Morgenfeiern to cultivate the heritage of the past, 
poetry readings preceded by a new type of literary portrait written for the 
purpose by Herbert Eulenberg. This was the origin of his famous Schatten- 
bilder. Other poets to hold the important office of “Dramaturg’ were Wil- 
helm Schmidtbonn, Paul Ernst, Hans Franck and Kurt Heynicke. Finally, a 
magazine Die Masken informed the public about currents in contemporary 
Art and Literature, either referring to the repertory, or taking up suggestions 
from their advisory council whose members were Martin Buber, Wilhelm 
Worringer, Alfred Mombert and Albrecht Schaeffer. (Their Akademie fiir 
ethische und aesthetische Kultur, affiliated to the Schauspielhaus, was the 
beginning of the Diisseldorfer Volkshochschule.) 

Their taste was catholic, ranging from the ‘Lokalposse’ Schneider Wibbel 
to Faust II. There were social innovations, too, e.g. holidays with pay, 
something quite new at that time, and the provision by the management of 
historical costumes. The theatre was administered as a private enterprise, 
subsidized by a Gesellschaft der Freunde des Diisseldorfer Schauspielhauses 
on lines similar to those of the Arts Council of Great Britain. When the 
City of Diisseldorf joined this circle, Louise Dumont and Gustav Lindemann 
were on their guard against any attempt of Town Councillors, Aldermen 
and Committees to encroach upon their independence. 

Their pioneer work gained international renown. Holland, of course, 
was just on the other side of the frontier, but they co-operated with Lugné 
Poe in Paris, too, and from England came Miss Horniman and Basil Dean 
to study their methods of production. They, in turn, received some inspira- 
tion from Gordon Craig: they abolished the so-called “Biihnenbild’ — to be 
looked at as a three-dimensional framed picture — and introduced an 
architectural structure to support the movements of the actor and the words 
of the poet-dramatist. 

In 1933, one year after his wife’s death, Gustav Lindemann suffered the 
destruction of their life’s work. He could have gone to Norway, or to 
France, and from Ankara came a wire inquiring whether he was interested in 
a post as Instructor of “Bienenkunst’, which he could have accepted, even if 
the word was misspelt for “Biihnenkunst’, as he was an efficient amateur 
beekeeper! 

He decided to stay and keep alive the memory of his unforgettable com- 
panion, which he cherished as Marie Curie had cherished that of her late 
husband. Building up the Archives of the Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus, an 
invaluable collection of theatrical history transcending purely local interest, 
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he was threatened with deportation on racial grounds. Friends tried to rescue 
him by offering the archives, which were Lindemann’s property, to the 
State, and suggesting that, as the only available expert, he should be allowed 
to edit them. The authorities at first seemed agreeable, but then they de- 
manded that his name should disappear from the Archives and from their 
publications. Louise Dumont’s husband rejected this condition: he would not 
buy his life through a lie and the betrayal of a work to which he and his wife 
devoted all their efforts. 

Professor Lindemann and the Archives have miraculously survived. He 
now has a home in the Ehrenhof, in rooms full of atmosphere, from which he 
directs the activities of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft kultureller Organisationen 
as well. Amongst the treasures of the Dumont-Lindemann-Archiv are the 
minutes of negotiations concerning the setting-up of a Deutsches Theater am 
Rhein, initiated by the Oberbiirgermeister of Cologne, who is the present 
Chancellor of the Federal German Republic, Dr. Adenauer. Lindemann’s 
successor at the Diisseldorfer Schauspielhaus (in another building, however, 
the old house having been destroyed in the war) is his famous pupil, Gustav 
Griindgens, a man of genius, belonging to a new generation, a man who has 
learnt how to use a long spoon in supping with the devil! Looking up to 
his master, Gustav the Second may think of Shakespeare’s words: 


The oldest hath borne most: we that are young 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 





ANDREAS GRYPHIUS AND THE ‘NEW PHILOSOPHY’ 


BY HuGH POWELL 


WHEN he was still in his twenties, Gryphius wrote a “Disputation’ entitled 
‘De igne non Elemento’ which gave such offence to certain persons that they 
burned it. To my knowledge the poet’s earliest published reference to this 
incident is the epigram printed in Leyden in 1643.' This reads as follows: 


Ich habe wie man meint/am Fewer mich verbrochen/ 
Drumb hatt dass Fewer sich an meiner schrifft gerochen: 
Weil ich/ dass Fewer nicht ein Element/bewehrt 

Hatt mir das Fewer schier die Biicher gar verzehrt. 


If this were Gryph’s only comment on the subject, there would be reason for 
assuming the manuscript to have been burnt in one of the great conflagra- 
tions in which so many of the poet’s personal effects were destroyed. But 
twenty years later the epigram appeared in a modified form.* Now it read: 


Weil an dem Feuer ich mich wie man schwermt verbrochen/ 
Hat man mit Feuer sich an meiner Schrifft gerochen 

Weil ich, Das Feuer nicht cin erster Leib bewehrt: 

Hat ein vermischtes Feur die Grundschliiss auftgezehrt. 


Nearly a hundred years ago Strehlke* noticed that the destruction of the 
thesis was no accident, but he was at a loss to account for it. The comment 
of Palm, the nineteenth-century expert on Gryphius, was: “Diese [Disputa- 
tion] scheint in dem brande von Freistadt, im hause seines bruders mit 
verbrannt zu sein.’* and this after he had given the variations from the earlier 
version! Indeed, assuming this to have been a ceremonial, if not a public 
burning (and I am convinced it was), I have still to find evidence that its 
significance has been fully appreciated. My own explanation is as follows. 

Although only one of many hostile acts directed against the poet, this 
particular incident is of especial interest because it tells a great deal about his 
attitude to the new science. It indicates first of all that Gryphius kept abreast 
of the latest ideas on the universe, and secondly that he was disposed to 
accept them. The Silesian’s thesis that the element of fire was “quite put out’ 
to quote Donne,’ or ‘exploded’ as Burton expressed it,* could not but offend 
those who upheld the medieval cosmology.’ According to this system which 
was jealously guarded by the Church, the elements of fire, air and water were 
arranged in layers, and in that order of importance, around the earth which 
was at the centre of the universe. Now when the researches of Copernicus, 
Tycho Brahe, Galileo and Kepler culminated in the heliocentric theory, the 
effect on the mental climate of Europe was disturbing, to say the least. The 
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new heresy was bitterly attacked by the Roman Church, by Luther and 
Calvin, for it struck at the very roots of the Ptolemaic system which Thomas 
Aquinas himself had accepted. Quite apart from doctrinal objections, how- 
ever, the ‘new Philosophy’ induced a momentous change in the outlook of 
western man, for whereas hitherto the earth had been the centre of all 
creation, it was now relegated to a humble place among the planets. 
Gryph’s argument in his disputation that fire, far from being the noblest 
of the elements, is not an element at all, implies a rejection of the old geo- 
centric order. The following extract from one of his poems confirms this. 


Uber Nicolai Copernici Bild 
Du dreymal weiser Geist/du mehr denn grosser Mann! 
Dem nicht die Nacht der Zeit die alles pochen kan/ 
Dem nicht der herbe Neid die Sinnen hat gebunden/ 
Die Sinnen, die den Lauff der Erden neu gefunden. 
Der du der alten Traum und Diinckell widerlegt:* 
Und Recht uns dargethan was lebt und was sich regt: 


There is evidence, too, that he had direct acquaintance with the writings of 
men like Galileo and Kepler,® and that he was very much aware of the 
impact of the new cosmology on the old scholastic system. ‘Ferner hat er 
[in Leyden] Philosophiam Peripateticam und Neotericam in einem Collegio 
gegen einander gehalten’ wrote Stosch, Gryph’s son-in-law and earliest 
biographer.*° 

I suggest that there can be no doubt that the poet was caught up in the 
cultural revolution of his century and that he wore the colours of the new 
order. How then are we to reconcile this view with the following words 
from one of his funeral orations? Speaking of those involved in the scientific 
controversy, he says 


Wie man heutiges Tages viel nachgeforschet/ob die Sonne beweglich oder 
nicht/ob sie ein rechter feuriger Cérper/oder nur eine erwarmende Krafft 
an sich habe: ob sie fliessend, oder hart/ob sie grésser oder kleiner als die 
Erden von Gott allerhand vorwitzige/unnéthige Fragen zu ihrem und vieler 
Verderb vorbringen.™ 


The context is all important here. Gryphius was a powerful orator and in 
great demand at burial services for that reason, and because of his religious 
orthodoxy — ‘da er sich der ungeinderten Augspurgischen Confession 
iederzeit zugethan gestanden/auch das ostende fidem tuam practiciret’ as 
Stosch has told us. There is an inconsistency in Gryph’s attitude, but it is 
neither unique nor inexplicable. 

Our poet accepted the dogma of the Lutheran Church and yet recognized 
as valid the results of practical investigations which were at variance with 
that set of doctrinal beliefs. God he identified with Truth: 
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Ist eile schon dahin; 
Wo nichts als Wahrheit ist.’ 


But He was revealed to him through the Scriptures and through the Universe 
of which He was the Architect. For Gryphius, as for many of his European 
contemporaries, there were most probably two kinds of truth— one of 
faith or religion, the other of reason or science. That is to say he experienced 
that same dichotomy of truth which Francis Bacon propounded earlier in the 
century. Now the Silesian poet was a polyhistor, and a formidable one at 
that. 
Er lass sprach und verstand die Biicher der Ebreer/ 


Durchgriibelte die Schrifft und Weissheit der Chaldeer** 


But he also read ‘Verulamio’, and in his oration ‘Schlesiens Stern in der Nacht’ 
paraphrased two extracts from De Augmentis Scientiarum. Although an 
acquaintance with this work does not in itself imply an acceptance of Bacon’s 
principles, the fact that he had studied them is significant. “Verulamio redet 
sehr verniinfftig’ he says of one of the extracts. 

Whatever the extent to which Gryph’s way of thinking conformed to 
Bacon's, he does seem to have been able to live in “divided and distinguished 
worlds’ to use Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase.'* In his poetry sacred and pro- 
fane motifs exist side by side. He composed a vast amount of devotional 
verse and also some nuptial poems smacking of impropriety. He was a 
classical scholar especially well read in Roman literature, and he had a good 
knowledge of Semitic languages, not to mention the Bible. He delighted in 
scientific experiment conducted on modern lines, but at the same time 
lectured on chiromancy and practised astrology. It is from this amphibious 
quality that the above-mentioned inconsistency derives. Gryph’s contem- 
porary Robert Boyle was a chemist and physicist who relied entirely on 
experiment in his search for scientific truth, and yet speculated long and 
earnestly on theological and biblical truths. There are numerous other 
instances which could be mentioned. 

Although Gryphius favoured the new cosmology, he was by no means 
entirely free of the medieval habit of thought. Very few people in the 
seventeenth century were. One view of the universe traditional since the 
Middle Ages was that of ‘a number of planes, arranged one below another 
in order of dignity but connected by an immense net of correspondences’. 
This system was responsible, in part at least, for the macrocosm-microcosm 
relationship which our poet accepted. 


Auft hohen Schulen hat er mit viel Ruhm gelehret/ 
Wie weit Welt und Natur sich in sich selbst erstreckt; 
Und Leiden hat von ihm von Glied auff Glied gehéret/ 
Wie in der kleinen Welt die gantze grosse steckt;** 
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The ‘immense net of correspondences’ encouraged men in their pursuit of 
analogy in every sphere of human experience. The movement of the planets 
had its parallel in the varying fortunes of human beings. So did the lines in 
the hand. Gryphius, we remember, was considered by his contemporaries 
to be an adept at astrology and chiromancy. Strehlke wrote of the poet’s 
cabbalistic interests: “so befremden uns noch mehr die Collegia Chiromantika 
und Physiognomika’.‘? The implication is clear: Gryphius should have 
known better. Gervinus’s comment was “dies muss man bedauern, wenn man 
seinen sonstigen gesunden Sinn... daneben hiilt’.1* This judgment of both 
literary historians is characteristic of the nineteenth century. When Strehlke 
wrote of ‘der eigentiimlich zum Aberglauben geneigten Richtung von 
Gryphius Gemiith’ he showed an inadequate understanding of the seven- 
teenth-century mind. Gryph’s interest in astrology and kindred subjects 
was no more peculiar in a scholar and scientist of his time than was Strehlke’s 
verdict two hundred years later. 

There is plenty of evidence that Gryphius was fond of experimenting, and 
that he had an especial interest in anatomical dissection. This delight in 
scientific investigation he shared with many of his contemporaries. We 
remember in this connection that the discoveries of a Newton were 
made possible by a radical change in the direction of man’s activity in 
his search for truth. “We hope’ said Bacon, the champion of the ‘new 
Philosophy’, ‘to establish for ever a true and legitimate union between the 
experimental and rational faculty.’'** How far Gryph’s conclusions in the 
disputation ‘De igne non Elemento’ were based on his personal observation 
of physical processes, it is difficult to decide in the absence of further evidence. 
What we can say is that he was thoroughly up to date in his study of scientific 
progress, and that he inherited much of the medieval way of thinking; that 
he accepted the ‘new Philosophy’ and yet remained a sincere believer in 
Christian doctrine. Andreas Gryphius was in truth a child of his age. For 
this paradox runs right through the immensely complicated pattern of the 
seventeenth-century way of life, and is surely its most distinctive feature. 
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Leipzig 1698, Bd. II, p. 141f.). 

13 [ohenstein in his memorial poem (‘Last- und Ehren- auch... Danck- und Denck-Seule, etc.’ 
1665, p. 72). 


14 Religio Medici, Part I, Sect. 34 (Browne’s Works ed. Charles Sayle, Vol. I, p. 51). 
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17 Op cit., p. 96. 
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Bohn’s Library, 1882 pb. &) 
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PROBLEMS OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE IN FONTANE’S NOVELS 
BY ALAN ROBINSON 


IT is in some respects a surprising phenomenon that a writer such as Theodor 
Fontane, in whose life the love relationship appears to have played a strictly 
limited rdle, should have assigned it such a very important part in the world 
of his novels. Apart from his wife, Emilie, no woman appears to have 
exerted a decisive influence upon his life, either in youth or age. Indeed one 
gains the impression that he was either deprived of or indifferent to feminine 
interests during his earlier years — an impression which is strengthened by 
such observations as the following, occurring in a description of his trip to 
Norderney in 1883: 

‘Die alte Dame war sehr verbindlich gegen mich. Was friiher die jungen 
Damen an mir verséumt haben — woriiber ich jetzt sehr milde und beinahe 
dankbar denke — holen die alten nach.’ Pondering on the reasons for this, he 
suggests significantly: “Die jungen ftihlten . . . dass Liebe nicht meine Force 
war. 

Similarly, when discussing with his wife the motivation of Graf Petéfy, he 
admits quite frankly: 

‘Im iibrigen weiss ich sehr wohl, dass ich kein Meister der Liebesgeschichte 
bin; keine Kunst kann ersetzen, was einem von Grund aus fehlt.’ 

Whilst such remarks as these suggest a lack of interest in the emotion of 
love or, at any rate, a very limited amount of first-hand experience, such 
impressions are apt to be confounded when one suddenly comes across un- 
expected panegyrics on the sublimity of love contained in his family cor- 
respondence. 

‘Ich k6nnte ein hohes Lied schreiben tiber die Erhabenheit, die Herrlich- 
keit, die Wonne, die Wunderkraft der Liebe, und zwar nicht Phrasen, die 
ich hasse, sondern Empfundenes’, he writes. 

It hardly seems possible that this is the same man speaking! But the 
following lines leave us in no doubt, with their heated attack on the sham 
emotions which pass as ‘love’ in certain bourgeois circles: 

‘Ich liebe Liebe’, concludes Fontane, ‘aber ich gucke sie mir an und priife 
sie auf ihre Echtheit.’ 

His attitude is, then, rather that of the observer, the scholar who is intent 
upon assessing intrinsic values, examining problems, than that of the writer 
of romantic or passionate temperament who will depict scenes of great emo- 
tion. The marked absence of such scenes, traditional though they may be, is, 
it may be added, part of Fontane’s highly individual charm, though in all 


probability there is every justification for his suspicions that it was this factor 
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above all that limited his contemporary reading-public. Fontane as a man 
could be very sentimental, but as an artist he eschewed sentimentality. 

We are faced, then, with the remarkable paradox of a writer whose 
favourite themes are marriage, especially its problems and conflicts, irregular 
unions and marital unfaithfulness, and yet who conscientiously avoids any- 
thing resembling a conventional love-scene, let alone the more delicate 
issues raised by his choice of subject-matter. 

Much of the material for his themes was borrowed from real life, especially 
in the case of L’Adultera and Effi Briest, but the resultant characters were 
neither mere copies nor lifeless abstractions typifying certain problems; they 
became in his hands living, individual personages. Interested though he was 
in the problematical side, characterization always came first. 

The problems with which he deals may, for convenience, be divided into 
two main groups. Firstly there are the ship-wrecked marriages. These 
tragedies are usually due either to (a) gross inequality of age, or (b) wide diver- 
gence of temperament. Secondly, in the case of the relationships outside 
marriage, most of these in Fontane’s novels are really potential marriages and 
not merely ‘affairs’ in the generally accepted sense. It is society which 
renders marriage impossible in these cases, and it is society which eventually 
forces the lovers to break the bonds between them either by renunciation or 
suicide. The fundamental trouble is that the pair are usually from con- 
trasting social classes, the man from the aristocracy and the woman from the 
lower-middle class or from a poor artisan’s family. Were she from the new, 
wealthy, industrial upper-middle class, all would be well, since there was a 
growing rapprochement between these two groups; the one possessed that 
which the other lacked. The aristocracy possessed rank and titles but often 
lacked money, whilst with the new upper-middle class the reverse was 
generally the case. But a woman coming from the ‘lower classes’ had no 
form of social compensation to offer, and, however worthy the character of 
the person concerned, she was bound to remain socially unacceptable. 

Fontane shows that in both of the above groups the disaster is due primarily 
to an offence committed against the principles of order — either the order 
represented by contemporary society or the order imposed by nature herself. 
In a few instances the characters themselves recognize in time the origin of 
their conflict, acknowledge their powerlessness in the face of such opposition, 
and submit, thus rescuing their lives and social integrity at the cost of a great 
personal sacrifice. In the majority of cases, on the other hand, this realization 
comes too late to save them, with the result that they either perish or spend 
the rest of their lives in misery. 

An interesting exception to the general rule is represented in the earliest 
novel, Vor dem Sturm, by Marie Kniehase, a girl of humble, even obscure 
origin, who marries the nobleman Lewin von Vitzewitz and receives the 
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general approval of society. This phenomenon is not repeated in the later 
works and is really an exception in name only, since Marie has from earliest 
childhood been adopted as much by the aristocratic Vitzewitz family as by 
her nominal guardian, Schulze Knichase and was both the school-friend and 
adult confidante of Renate, Lewin’s sister, living amongst and on terms of 
perfect equality with her family circle. 

In Grete Minde, the first of the two ‘balladesque’ novels, we have an 
example of a potential marriage which is thwarted by the immediate social 
background of the two young people, namely the hard-hearted lack of 
sympathy on the part of elders, and this leads eventually to the death of 
Valtin as a result of his hard life in the company of strolling players and like- 
wise that of Grete, her child and the destruction of the entire town of Tanger- 
miinde in her crazed despair of ever obtaining justice. But the underlying 
social problem, though present, is not as clearly formulated here as in the 
later works. In Ellernklipp, the second of these two novels, the problem is 
varied somewhat by the complication of jealousy on the part of the boy’s 
father, Baltzer Bocholt, which rules out the possibility of either marriage or a 
liaison between the two lovers, Martin and Hilde. The marriage which does 
follow, after the murder of Martin by his own father, is one of silent anguish, 
for Hilde and Baltzer Bocholt are grossly unequal in both age and tempera- 
ment. Moreover the aura of bloodshed hangs over this ill-starred match. 
Both factors contribute to the eventual disaster — a disaster which in Fon- 
tane’s view was bound to occur. 

The marriage of Schach and Victoire (Schach von Wuthenow) is one of 
form only. Whether Schach really loves the unfortunate Victoire or ber 
mother, Frau von Carayon, or in fact neither of them is a debatable point. 
The text leaves the true position in obscurity. The moment of emotional 
intoxication which makes the union a necessity is unconvincing and un- 
related to anything that has gone before. It is at least certain that, had the 
marriage not been abruptly terminated by Schach’s suicide immediately 
after the wedding, it could never have been a success. The ages were too 
unequal; Schach was a contemporary of Frau von Carayon, not of her 
daughter. Moreover Victoire’s disfigurement would have been too much 
for his refined aesthetic susceptibilities and would have made him acutely 
aware of his réle as a target for malicious social gossip, which he was unable 
to tolerate in any form. Nor did they have sufficient in common to reach an 
abiding spiritual union. A further factor was Schach’s temperamental un- 
suitability for marriage at all. This is clearly recognized by Victoire, who 
writes to her friend: “Er gehdrte durchaus . . . zu den Minnern, die nicht ftir 
die Ehe geschaffen sind... Ein Kardinal lasst sich eben nicht als Ehemann 
denken. Und Schach auch nicht.’ 

The tragedy of Graf Petéfy is a tragedy of youth married to age. Com- 
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plicating factors are Franziska’s misinterpretation of her own temperament, 
the untimely arrival on the scene of a young and attractive rival, and the 
loneliness of her life in the mournful castle at Arpa. But the factor of age is 
the most important by far. “Er ist alt, und du bist jung’ warns Hannah 
before the marriage. Moreover the Count was not in love with Franziska, 
nor she with him. He wanted her amusing conversation, the ornament of 
her beauty and the companionship of her interest in the theatre. She, on the 
other hand, wanted a home, comfort, security and the dignity of a title. 
Thus it is a “Scheinehe’ from the point of view of both parties. The episode 
of the ring warns the elderly count of the trend of events, he sees his mistake, 
which he realizes it is now too late to amend, and takes his own life. Despite 
his self-sacrifice the young people do not find happiness together. 

The remarkable feature of the Adultera story is that one of the partners, 
Melanie, has the strength to survive the social opprobrium following her 
desertion of Van der Straaten and to begin a new life with Rubehn. There is 
even a limited degree of reconciliation with society as a result of her courage 
in adversity. At this stage of Fontane’s artistic development there is still 
room for the partial exception to the rule, for the modification of the inevit- 
able consequences; later these possibilities are ruled out and the victory of 
society is complete. Melanie, a young woman of sensitivity and good taste, 
has become the wife of a middle-aged man of coarser values and an extra- 
ordinary lack of tact. He is good-hearted, sentimental and humorous, it is 
true, but without those particular qualities of mind which a woman of 
Melanie’s type would esteem. The marriage appears on the surface to be a 
success, mainly owing to a mutual tolerance of differences, but it is a “Schein- 
ehe’ none the less and the arrival of Rubehn breaks it to pieces. Had not this 
kindred spirit come into Melanie’s life, it is probable that the marriage would 
have continued on the same even plane, neither happy nor unhappy, but 
the moment that love calls in another direction such a marriage has nothing 
to hold it together. For Melanie to have deserted her husband for frivolous 
reasons is quite unthinkable; her serious and loyal character is amply demon- 
strated during the bitter times she has to share with Rubehn before winning 
her way through to quiet domestic happiness. 

There is again a difference of age in Cécile, also of social origin, although 
these factors play a smaller part in the bringing about of the tragedy than does 
the difference of temperament. St. Arnaud, “der Mann der Determiniert- 
heiten’ (and incidentally one of Fontane’s few energetic, ruthless male 
characters), has little understanding for his hypersensitive, languishing, 
introspective young wife, with her craving for devotion and compliments. 
In such circumstances it is hardly surprising that she should accept gratefully 
from an admirer, von Gordon, those little attentions that she fails to receive 
from her husband. Nor is there much danger, thanks to her unhappy past 
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experiences, of her becoming compromised with Gordon, though she is un- 
doubtedly very fond of him. But he is unable to imitate her cool detach- 
ment; his feelings are considerably less platonic and the mystery around 
Cécile’s past adds curiosity to his ardour. Then, in a frenzy of jealous rage 
over an incident that is really without significance, he creates a scene in 
public, is challenged to a duel by St. Arnaud (who feels chiefly that his 
‘honour’ is involved) and is killed, just as was earlier on the army officer 
who had objected to the marriage on the grounds of Cécile’s past history. 
Cécile herself, realizing that she has unwittingly been the cause of another 
man’s death and appreciating to the full the emptiness of her married life, 
takes poison. Her past has proved itself inescapable. 

Between Christine and Holk (Unwiederbringlich) there is no apparent dif- 
ference of age or background, but a considerable one of temperament. Holk 
is a divided character, partly the quiet, home-loving type of man and partly 
the impressionable, temperamental society adventurer. His wife, on the 
other hand, is wholly domesticated and of a peculiarly pious and coldly 
unsympathetic disposition, despite her fine principles and good heart. Her 
incredibly doleful and tactless manner of approach towards her husband only 
serves to aggravate the existing conflict within his nature and a separation is 
brought about which need never have occurred. 

Social difference, however, is the single factor leading to the Stine tragedy. 
Through this one cause Waldemar is driven to suicide and Stine herself into 
an illness which suggests the beginning of a fatal decline. These two sensitive, 
high-minded lovers, whose conduct is impeccably honourable, find the 
whole weight of society's condemnation upon their sincere love and their 
contemplated marriage. In ironical contrast, the illicit and purely expedient 
relationship between Pauline Pittelkow, the more worldly elder sister of 
Stine, and the old roué Graf Haldern, Waldemar’s uncle, is clearly tolerated 
by society, so long as it remains discreetly hidden, since it does not conflict 
with the current views on social order, whereas an honourable marriage 
between Stine, the penniless seamstress, and Waldemar, the aristocratic ex- 
officer, obviously would. 

If Botho (Irrungen, Wirrungen) has not the strength to defy society — or 
has perhaps the wisdom to recognize the futility of such a course in prevailing 
circumstances — he has at least the courage, which Waldemar lacked, to 
submit himself gracefully to society's claims. By facing up to these require- 
ments in advance, he and Lene are able to enjoy a few precious months of 
each other's company and avoid the catastrophic ending which overtook 
Stine and Waldemar. When the break has to come, Lene is prepared: 

‘Ich hab’ es so kommen sehen, von Anfang an, und es geschieht nur, was 
muss.’ 

So, quietly and without pathos, the renunciation is made and the social 
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gods are placated. This gesture comes not only as the result of outward force, 
but from an inner sense of the necessity of social order. Pondering on this 
problem whilst out riding, Botho comes to this conclusion: “Ordung ist viel 
und mitunter alles’ and, asking himself whether his way of life is contributing 
to this universal sense of order, he is forced to reply: ‘Nein. Ordnung ist 
Ehe.’ Lene, too, is conscious of the same obligation despite the very real 
quality of their love — the most sincere and moving instance in Fontane’s 
novels. As Frau D6rr says of her: ‘Sie is fiir Ordnung und firs Reelle.’ Both 
marry within their own social spheres, leaving their thoughts and affections 
with each other. Thus two more ‘Scheinehen’ are created. Strangely enough 
neither Botho nor Lene are exactly unhappy in their respective marriages, as 
far as we can judge, but we are left with the feeling that if their paths were 
ever to cross again both of these so-called unions would instantly break into a 
thousand fragments. 

The lack of inner companionship between Effi and Instetten (Effi Briest) is 
indicated in some considerable detail by the author — the warm, loving, 
girlish temperament of Effi on the one hand and the cool, reflective, peda- 
gogic Instetten on the other. The age-difference, too, is particularly pro- 
nounced; seventeen and rising forty are united in this extraordinary marriage. 
Even this might have been surmounted, but Instetten’s attitude prepares the 
way for certain disaster, since there is a weak strain in Effi's character, also a 
lack of aggressiveness which makes it difficult for her to fight against it. Her 
‘Hang nach dem Aparten’ becomes stronger than her sense of social order. 
In explaining these underlying factors, the author is not seeking to defend 
her, merely to show the reader how and why the trouble came about. In 
Crampas there is no duality of feeling; he is lacking in that sense of order and 
responsibility which Fontane esteemed so highly. ‘Muss denn alles so 
furchtbar gesetzlich sein? Alle Gesetzlichkeiten sind langweilig’, he says to 
Effi quite early in their acquaintance. Effi does not love Crampas but finds 
in him something of a kindred temperament — a complete contrast to the 
excessively cool though well-meaning Instetten who, were it not for this 
defect, has the makings of a noble character. The revenge of society in this 
case is a fearful one. Social law demands that Instetten’s ‘honour’ should be 
vindicated, despite the so-called “Verjihrungstheorie’ put forward by 
Wiillersdorf; so Crampas has to die, Effi has to die after several years of ill- 
health and mental suffering, and Instetten has to renounce all hopes of earthly 
happiness. 

The number of characters in these novels who solve their problems only by 
the desperate expedient of suicide or who expiate their guilt or even failure 
by death is indeed remarkable. Von Gordon and Crampas both die in a 
duel; Baltzer Bocholt, Schach, Petéfy and Waldemar take their own lives, 
as do three women characters (Grete Minde, Cécile and Christine Holk), 
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while several other people die in circumstances resulting from their own 
conduct, e.g. Tubal, Hradschek, Stine, Lehnert Menz and Effi Briest. This 
harvest of death and sorrow represents in each case those ‘natural con- 
sequences’ in which Fontane so firmly believed. 

Another surprising feature of Fontane’s novels is the general absence of 
normal, stable marriages as a counterweight to these problematical unions; 
at least this is certainly the case as far as the younger principal characters are 
concerned, and many of the older, more settled personalities that we meet in 
the pages of these novels are, oddly enough, widowed — e.g. Berndt von 
Vitzewitz, Dubslav von Stechlin, Frau von Carayon. 

After tracing the development of Fontane’s attitude towards the problems 
of love-affairs and marriages through the whole series of his novels, the 
following general conclusions seem to suggest themselves: 

Fontane believed that a marriage lacking in true love and understanding, 
even though it fulfilled the social requirements, was virtually a mésalliance 
and was to be deplored. He felt, too, that affairs of convenience were less 
dangerous ultimately than either irregular unions, where love was involved, 
or unsuitable marriages. In other words, an offence against morality is less 
serious than an offence against organized society. To this he added the cau- 
tion that moral values are not absolute but vary with each new age of society 
and are different in each social class. 

Only the most strong-willed and independent should risk openly opposing 
society, according to Fontane. In the majority of cases this will result in 
disaster, since the power of society is very great. Conformity, on the other 
hand, may also involve enormous personal sacrifice, even the renunciation of 
all future happiness. Nor can the issue really be solved or evaded by such 
futile gestures as the duel or self-destruction; the former is a piece of criminal 
folly based on a totally false conception of honour, while the latter is no 
more than a badge of spiritual cowardice in the face of life’s problems. 

Fontane encourages neither moral laxity nor narrow-minded self- 
righteousness. In dealing with all these delicate problems he sets out to 
record faithfully without setting himself up as the ultimate judge. What he 
does offer us is a number of suggestions, based on a long life and wide 
experience of human society. 

A passage in one of Fontane’s letters to his son Theo may well supply us 
with his most explicit utterance on this subject and at the same time indicate 
the personal conclusions that he had reached: 


Das Richtige ist: verbleib innerhalb der cignen Sphire, dieselbe Nationalitat, 
dieselbe Religion, dieselbe Lebensstellung. Nur aus dieser Gleichheit ergibt 
sich auch die Gleichheit der Anschauungen, die Ubereinstimmung in den 
entscheidenden Dingen, ohne die kein rechtes Gliick und keine rechte Freude 
méglich ist. 





A NOVEL FROM EASTERN GERMANY 


(Abschied, By JOHANNES R. BECHER) 


BY R. C. ANDREWS 


THE distinguished Communist critic, Professor Georg Lukacs, has defined 
the task of contemporary German literature as the waking of the German 
people to a new way of life — a task greater even than that after the Thirty 
Years War. By a new way of life he means of course the Communist way 
of life, and the way in which literature has already helped to shape its 
foundations has been all too neglected in the West, where post-war German 
literature has been more or less equated with Western German literature. 
But several writers who were well known before the war have settled in 
Eastern Germany and have placed their art and their prestige at the service 
of a Communist society. Among the best-known of these are Bertolt 
Brecht, Arnold Zweig and Johannes R. Becher. 

Becher’s novel Abschied (1945), which has been highly praised by Professor 
Lukacs, is called by the author “The First Part of a German Tragedy’. It 
covers the years from 1900 to 1914. It is a surprisingly youthful book by an 
author who, after being forced into exile during the Hitler régime, is now 
aged sixty. His rejuvenation matches in fact the rebirth of German Com- 
munism and so of all the ideals to which he has devoted his life. 

Abschied is another of those twentieth-century novels which, as Professor 
Isaacs has told us, live permanently in the minds of their characters. The hero 
(if such a vacillating, receptive character can be so called) is another Franz 
Biberkopf, another Bloom. And the setting again is the twentieth-century 
setting — the big city. Not Berlin this time, not Dublin, but the stately pre- 
1914 Munich, the Residenzstadt, with the Bavarian kings still enthroned 
there. Very different from the sordid proletarian world of Berlin Alexander- 
platz are the comfortable middle-class suburbs with which Becher presents 
us. The Ludwigstrasse, the Luisenstrasse, the Prinzregentenstrasse, the 
Promenadenplatz and all the old familiar streets cross and recross the pages of 
the book like lines on a hand. The hand is the hand of Imperial Germany, 
and what the lines foretell is told us by the author, whose spectacles, if not 
rose-tinted, are certainly red. 

Hans Gastl is the son of a well-to-do Staatsanwalt, and the author’s whole 
endeavour is to show how this bourgeois milieu benumbs and undermines 
his very impressionable mind and character. The father is a cartoon figure, a 
compound of the absurdest class-prejudices — an Oberst Blimp in fact. He is 
a puppet figure who struts through the story on the wires manipulated by the 
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author and whose sole function is to bombard his son with a cascade of 
reactionary slogans and commonplaces— to immunize him against all 
Marxist viruses. He is proud of his evangelical lineage (with no trace of Jew 
or Catholic); he has modelled his whole life on the Prussian ethic of un- 
questioning obedience to the State; manual workers, servants and ‘under- 
lings’ of all kinds belong to the ‘lesser breeds without the law’, — and so 
especially do all Social Democrats; all progressive ideas are suspect, and even 
cremation is taboo because it is ‘freidenkerisch’ (i.e. Socialist); to avoid 
contamination with such ideas, he and his circle take refuge behind the com- 
fortable barricades of Die Woche and Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte; he 
takes his political philosophy from Houston Stewart Chamberlain and the 
Kaiser’s speeches, lives in a society ruled by ‘connections’ and venerates 
uniforms and the ‘discipline’ of war. His finest hour comes with the longed- 
for outbreak of war in 1914 when in his nationalistic fervour he is able to 
brandish the Kaiser’s imperialism like a flag: “No pardon will be given. 
Prisoners will not be taken ... We Pan-Germans.’ 

From the first Hans Gastl tries to break away from his father’s world. His 
friends are all from the working class and one of them, Hartinger, is the son 
of a confessed Social Democrat. His father forbids him this company and 
even succeeds in sending him to a reformatory for a time. This class war is 
the theme of the book and it is symbolized in the struggle between the 
bourgeois world and the proletariat for the possession of Hans Gastl. Hans is 
nothing but a shuttlecock hit backwards and forwards between the two 
contestants, too weak and irresolute to have any will of his own, too ‘softened 
up’ to be able to shake off home influences in a hurry. Thus his childhood 
and youth is a series of allegiances and defaults. He is a battleground for the 
ideas of his age, he is Germany herself, ravaged by the civil war of the 
classes. 

Like so many modern novels of ideas, Abschied has no real flesh and blood 
characters. The two teams in this ideological tug-of-war consist of paste- 
board figures, identical cardboard shapes pasted over with a different face. 
Feck, Freyschlag, Lehrer Goll, Direktor Fortsch and the rest might just as 
well have been called simply: First bourgeois imperialist, second bourgeois 
imperialist and so on, whilst Hartinger, Lowenstein, Sack and their fellows 
could be named: First comrade, second comrade and so on. For it is as simple 
as that: the characters are sheep or goats, good or bad, reactionaries or pro- 
gressives, je nachdem. 

In Becher’s view Hans Gastl is the good man who even in the most evil 
promptings of his worse self is always conscious of the right road. His 
upbringing and education serve as a dreadful warning to all who long for the 
Communist Utopia of the pitfalls which beset their path. For here is Hans 
Gastl, conscious in his ‘better’ moments that his father’s ideals are sham 
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ideals, induced to accept them and even to distort them into the blood and 
iron philistinism of the unpolitical ‘blond beast’. The warning is there for 
all to see: bourgeois values lead directly to the black uniforms of the S.S. 

Thomas Mann has shown how the German character, by its historical 
addiction to the irrational, has always been defenceless against the poisons of 
extremism. It helps to explain the paradox of the morally and intellectually 
‘Good Germans’ who clutch at their culture when the bullets begin to fly. 
Serenus Zeitblom, the urbane and scholarly narrator of “Doktor Faustus’ is 
one of these humanists who withdraw to the shelter of their studies and 
studios rather than look uniformed demagogy in the face. Johannes Becher 
sees this same pattern in German history. The creeping paralysis which 
aficted German society before 1914, the absence of any positive ideals in the 
upper strata, was due to a deliberate ostrichism, a refusal to think and to 
analyse. The result was a moral nihilism. “To switch off thought and pro- 
duce a deliberate black-out can yet lead to disaster... Only those who 
despise man glorify the irrational as the condition of brute unconsciousness 
... Humanity consists of order and simplicity and breaks through from the 
irrational to the rational’, says the voluble Jew, Lowenstein, one of Becher’s 
spokesmen. These two views of the irrational appear unrelated, but they are 
not really so. For the irrationalism which seeks refuge in music and art is, in 
the Marxist view, just as suspect and treasonable as the moral and intellectual 
vacuity of Hans Gastl’s father. Both are the breeding-ground of that 
peculiarly German vice which Becher so aptly brands “Strammheit’ — 1.¢. the 
readiness to spring to attention whenever a Wilhelm II or a Hitler shouts the 
command. 

‘Anders werden’, ‘anders werden’ is the message drummed into Hans’s 
brain throughout. But no rich man can enter easily into the promised land 
of the Marxists. Bourgeois ideals bar the way. Good intentions are sapped 
by the drugs of convention and the patent medicines of traditionalism. So 
Hans becomes a bully, one of a middle-class trio who tyrannize their class- 
mates and declare war on all Jews and Socialists. Sport is another drug. 
Hans determines to become an Olympic swimmer and lives in a world of 
stop-watches, record lists and muscular trainers. Then there is the book- 
worm, the culture seeker, the absorber of reference-book knowledge. And 
so it goes on. The bourgeois medicine cupboard is well stocked and Hans 
tries cach bottle in turn. He is only saved from becoming a drug-addict by 
a chance discovery of antidotes in the form of Dehmel, Haeckel and Keller. 
Therapeutic treatment is applied by ‘outcast’ Socialists: Hartinger, the 
worst-dressed boy in a ‘snob’ class, the idealist dreaming of the world state 
and the brotherhood of man; Lowenstein, the Jewish banker’s son (converted 
to Marxism by the sight of his mother cutting off sausage-ends, which might 
have been contaminated, for the servant girl), who introduces Hans to the 
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Communist Manifesto; and finally by Sack, the penniless poet of the Café 
Stefanie, the prototype European Socialist of the Wilhelmian era and the 
one true idealist amongst a crowd of sham spiritualists, psycho-analysts, 
anarchists and decadent Bohemians of all kinds. 

If at times the lecturettes of this trio are delivered rather in the manner of 
schoolmasters going over lessons we learned long ago, Becher no doubt 
realized that the German people was politically backward enough to justify 
this type of indoctrination. Certainly the salt of this messianic Socialism has 
lost much of its savour for readers of today. There is an air of unreality 
about all these catechisms on the class war; these hopes straining upwards like 
the first Montgolfier are too good to be true. We have seen the show round 
and we know how it ended. 

The black and white characterization is maintained throughout the novel 
and the final scenes stand out as clearly as a cartoon or a woodcut. With the 
military bands playing ‘Ich hatt’ einen Kameraden’ and war hysteria sweep- 
ing Munich, the author’s spotlight picks out Hans, Hartinger, Lowenstein 
and. Sack — in his eyes the real heroes of the day, the anti-war idealists, the 
few who refuse to click their heels to attention. Viciously contrasted with 
them are the motley café clique of expressionists, surrealists and Dadaists who 
piled on to the Social Democratic band-waggon and almost brought it to a 
standstill. Thus the first part of this German tragedy ends in a mood of 
invocation and dedication. That is the real meaning of the title Abschied. 
Hans realizes that the outbreak of war, hailed by the imperialist bourgeoisie 
as a means of securing its own hegemony, is really the creaking of the pillars 
before the whole massive structure comes tumbling down. Capitalism in 
fact puts its own scorpion to its breast, and waiting to enter upon its heritage 
are the apostles and pioneers of Social Democracy. Farewell, in other words, 
to the old order, not only of state but also of self. The builder of the New 
Jerusalem must cut himself off for ever from the graven images of his past 
selves, for only through conflict and self-conquest can one scale the heights 
of the new idealism. ‘Alles Grosse ist ein Trotzdem’. 

Becher has the great merit of so sugaring his propaganda pills that even 
the most rabid anti-Communist would hardly be moved to protest. Cer- 
tainly his intentions are obvious and his characterization ‘rigged’; no one, 
moreover, could fail to appreciate his satire, which pirouets around its 
ponderous victim like the toreador with his cloak and barbs. Biased and 
tendentious as it all is, it is certainly no more so than say the Catholic novels 
of Bernanos or Mauriac. And Hans Gastl, this pendulum of a figure swinging 
irresolutely between the narcotic comforts of the bourgeoisie and the 
invigorating rigours of the class struggle, is certainly no less convincing a 
figure than those other tormented souls torn between the raptures of vice 
and the astringent renunciations of virtue. 
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Becher’s humour has rescued him from the besetting sin of the German 
novel of ideas — ponderousness. He has preferred throughout the methods 
of the distorting mirror and the zest of the cartoonist to the sledge-hammer 
and the lecture ex cathedra. He is that rare phenomenon in Germany, the 
humorous debunker: the raciness of his caricatures and his linguistic acro- 
batics at once recall Heine, for rarely since the appearance of Deutschland, ein 
Wintermarchen can a German author have bombarded his own country with 
such pointed barbs and exposed humbug with such obvious relish. 

Becher has used personification to great effect. Each successive stage in 
Hans Gastl’s childhood and youth is thrown off like a chrysalis as soon as it 
is outgrown. His life is a series of fragments, a museum of fossils — and each 
of these fossils is ever-present in his mind, warring amongst themselves and 
serving now as scarecrows and now as magnets on his path to Marxian salva- 
tion. So the narrative is interlaced with a series of Leitmotifs as Hans Gastl 
pauses to review his life and to take his bearings anew. It is the technique 
of the cinema where time is cancelled out and where scenes can be faded out, 
recalled, superimposed and coalesced at will. There is Hans Gastl the Record 
Swimmer, drenching mind in a frenzy of muscular achievement; Hans Gastl 
the Golden Boy, stealing from his grandmother’s money-box; Hans Gastl 
the Secret Reader, searching for awkward questions with which to prod the 
facade of his father’s ommiscience; Hans Gastl the Fortune Seeker, Hans 
Gastl the Traitor; Hans Gastl the Wanderer in Hell; Hans Gastl the Stander 
to Attention, and so on. So Hans stalks through the book like a pantomime 
hero with a hundred disguises. But here all the disguises are symbols: sym- 
bols of the protean bourgeoisie with its false values and fake medicines. The 
advantages of this technique are considerable, for at every stage in Hans’s 
career Becher is able to stage a civil war between these various puppets, to 
burn in effigy the baser Hans and martyrize his better self. All this is done 
with a dramatic verve and a flair for mise-en-scéne which keeps the propa- 
ganda from creeping in too fast or too laboriously. 

Allied to this pantomime technique is a stylistic press-button device: Press 
a given button to achieve a given effect. Thus the mutiny of the ‘Potemkin’ 
is an ever-present symbol in Hans’s mind of the greatness of revolution, and 
so in all his better Marxist moments he repeats to himself the magica ] phrase 
‘a whole ship’. To drive home the idea that bourgeois safety-first morality 
is suspect and corrupt, Becher repeatedly presses the button marked ‘Higher 
civil servant with full pension rights’; this satirical staccato acts like the poster 
advertisement, seeking to convince by ubiquity. Other buttons amongst 
many are marked ‘Die Wacht am Rhein’ (for patriotism), ‘sausage end’ (for 
class-prejudice) and “You'll end up on the scaffold’ (for the bourgeois bias 
of the law). And since in the Communist view the main function of litera- 
ture is to educate the public, Becher is really applying here the schoolmaster’s 
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time-honoured rule of “Répéter sans cesse’. The novel in fact becomes a text- 
book of social pedagogy and the task of the historical novel is so to mobilize 
the facts of history as to show the necessity of the class war. This Becher has 
certainly done. In addition he has arraigned the Social Democratic Party of 
1914 for abandoning its idealism when the drums began to beat. Their 
great betrayal was that they substituted the slogan ‘Equality between nations’ 
for “Equality between classes’ and so became the tools of the imperialists — a 
charge we are familiar with in Communist propaganda of today. 

Abschied is thus a novel which fulfils all the requirements of Communist 
literature. It sets out to break down the barriers between art and life, to 
remove art from the realm of plush chairs and candelabra to the world of 
dungarees. It is ‘littérature engagée’ of the first order. The only critical 
standards a Communist novelist would recognize are presumably propa- 
gandist: in other words, whether he has succeeded in ‘putting across’ his 
message. Here one must admit that his satire of the bourgeoisie is vicious, 
unscrupulous and sustained. Many of these episodes would make a vivid 
impact on the naive reader: the school scenes, for example, where the 
Humanistic Gymnasium becomes a school for tyrants; or the lunatic asylum 
where Hans’s uncle, a baleful symbol of ruined gentility, mouths the slogans 
of Grossdeutschland and sees himself as Barbarossa and Wilhelm II, marching 
to deliver Germany. 

The bourgeoisie as the Communist Antichrist certainly steals the show 
from the ineffectual angels of Socialist idealism. For the edifying sermonettes 
to which Hans Gastl is subjected and to which he eventually succumbs leave 
us about as convinced as we are by the usual Before-After advertisements, 
But it is all too easy for the Communist. Buoyed up by the optimistic 
determinism of his creed, he cannot but believe in the success of his cause. It 
is merely a matter of waiting for the inevitable, though a strong push from 
below will hasten its arrival. The second part of this ‘German Tragedy’ will 
probably show us that the inevitable has arrived. After all, when one of the 
contestants has both arms bound, the result can hardly be in doubt. 





IN MEMORIAM FRIEDRICH FROEBEL (1782-1852) 


BY KATE SILBER 


THE name Froebel has long been a household word, but how few are the 
people who possess more than a vague notion of his historical personality 
and the original form of his theories. While his ideas have been fruitful 
enough to influence new branches of education and strong enough to be 
continually adapted to modern requirements their actual creator has been 
well-nigh forgotten. 

This is regrettable, in view of the vigour of his personality and the single- 
mindedness of his purpose, but it is not surprising. Froebel’s writings are 
very difficult, steeped as they are in the atmosphere of German idealistic, 
speculative philosophy, with a special touch of mysticism, employed by a 
self-taught and self-willed man! His conception of the universe is that of a 
living organism, constructed, as it were, on the same mathematical lines as 
the regular polygons: the crystals of the earth. The ideal form is the sphere. 
Froebel’s aim was to help to bring about the most perfect whole: the unity 
of male and female, of man and nature, of man and God, through active 
imitation and re-creation of the universal order. Unification (‘Lebenseini- 
gung’) of man with God through his understanding of and dealing with 
nature was the ultimate goal of Froebel’s strictly dialectical philosophy. But 
his system remained unfinished. In later life he realized the paramount 
importance of its first part: of education in early childhood. He put his 
theories into practice, and here lies his claim for immortality. 

He recognized the fact that the child is not an imperfect man; childhood 
has its own value, and a contented childhood through a wise early education 
lays the foundation for a happy and useful life. Each phase in the life of the 
child is of equal importance, each is self-contained, though of significance 
in his life as a whole. Thus the principle of development was employed in 
education for the first time: Froebel introduced child-psychology. 

Since man is the image of God, his greatest force is activity. Thus he should 
be led to use his powers creatively. In working, he constantly recreates the 
world according to the order inherent in it. The child’s form of activity 1s 
play. Froebel was the first to emphasize the great educational value of play. 
It should be free, just as education in the earliest stages should be passive, 
guarding, helping; yet this freedom is restricted by the laws of nature itself. 
While playing with bricks and sticks the child is unconsciously introduced 
into the universal mathematical order. 

All his faculties should be employed together: physical and mental, head 
and heart; language, too, plays an important part. Every movement should 
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be accompanied by a little verse or song. The mother, his first guide, 
illustrates all her cares for the infant and her teachings to the toddler by 
nursery-rhymes, preferably of her own invention. 

No man’s life is complete in itself; every man is part of a living community, 
of an organic whole. The child’s earliest environment is the family. In it 
the mother takes the prominent part. She is the first and most influential 
educator of the child. When he joins the community of other children in the 
‘Kindergarten’ it is the young woman or unmarried girl who tends and 
cultivates this garden. It was Froebel’s greatest achievement to have founded 
a place where children can be introduced to children in a happy, carefree 
atmosphere, without at the same time being subjected to the strain of 
intellectual work; and to have laid education of early childhood into the 
hands of women. For he believed in the close spiritual and emotional 
relationship between women and children, both being close to nature. From 
there the training of women for educational and welfare-work has taken its 
stimulus. It was German in form but meant to be universal in spirit. And 
indeed, while soon after Froebel’s death the Kindergarten was prohibited in 
Prussia, it was introduced, and flourished in England and North America. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


BY Vartous HANDS 


Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal. Erdachte Gesprache. Lange Riibe und andere 


Spitzbuben. By Paul Ernst. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann Verlag. 1950. 
pp. 264, 79, 55. DM 3.85, 1.80, 1.80. 


Paul Ernst is one of the interesting and significant writers of the turn of the 
century whose works have recently been difficult to obtain. These volumes, 
pleasing in presentation and excellent in type, are therefore to be welcomed as 
a representative selection of Ernst the prose writer. 

Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal is a novel based on the struggles of a soldier and 
a few peasants to build up a new life following the destruction of the Thirty 
Years War. Written to encourage the despairing generation of the inflation 
period it has provided an obvious choice for re-issue in the years following the 
Second World War. The story is set in Ernst’s native Harz mountains and it 
glorifies once more the common folk whose simple dignity and honest endea- 
vour he so much admired. It is characterized by Ernst’s refreshingly unpre- 
tentious yet flowing prose style and by its division into four Hauptstiicke — 
which could easily be transformed into three acts and an epilogue — it suggests 
the dramatic poet with his forthright belief in the value of dramatic form and 
careful craftsmanship. 

The other two volumes belong to an attractive series — “Das Kleine Buch’ — 
which promises to rival the familiar and well-established ‘Inselbiicherei’. The 
first is a selection of the Erdachte Gesprache, which includes among others the 
conversation between Goethe and Eckermann, Kant and a young mother, 
Schiller and Voss, and the Poet and the Thinker. The other — number ten in 
the series — is a collection of some of Ernst’s light-hearted short stories in the 
Italian manner, set for the most part in Medieval Italy. They certainly deserve 
to be more widely known. It is to be hoped that this short selection will serve 
as a modest introduction to lead to a more extensive acquaintanceship. 

(W. W. CHAMBERS) 


Ricarda Huch. Weg — Personlichkeit— Werk. By Else Hoppe. Stuttgart: 


Riederer, 1951. pp. 972. DM 27.50. 


Leuchtende Spur. Das Leben Ricarda Huchs. By Marie Baum. Tiibingen and 


Stuttgart: Wunderlich, 1950. pp. $20. 

Two books have come out since the death of Ricarda Huch, in 1947, which 
throw new light on her development. Else Hoppe’s exhaustive study, which 
is a revised and enlarged edition of a previous publication, aims at showing the 
close inter-relation that existed between Ricarda Huch’s life and work. ‘Wel- 
cher Kiinstler schiife im Grunde jemals etwas anderes als sich selbst, wenn 
auch in unendlich vielen, immer neuen Gestaltungen.’ With these words of 
Ricarda Huch in her mind, Dr. Hoppe distinguishes three stages in the poet's 
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development and demonstrates, in detailed critical analyses, how every single 
work can be regarded as a product characteristic of the writer's personal 
development, so that in the complete euvre, the inner history of a great 
personality is reflected. In the first period, personal experiences form the raw 

material of her novels, short stories, and poetry. It is also the time when her 
sit brilliant, though rather subjective interpretation of the Romantic Movement 
rilliant, thoug er subjective interpre 
50. made her name known to a wider public. In the second, history and the type 
of leader it produces claims her main interest. Finally, in the third, and in the 
the author’s view most important phase, Ricarda Huch is chiefly preoccupied 
1es, with philosophical questions, such as the polarity between mind and matter, 
1 as belief and knowledge. Dr. Hoppe combines an unparalleled knowledge of 
her subject with great affection for and devotion to it. By treating all ques- 
und tions with thoroughness and sound judgment and by coupling these qualities 
rty with a tactful approach to the human side of her task, she has given what 
ion should for long be considered the authoritative presentation of Ricarda Huch’s 
the life and work. 
d it Marie Baum’s book is of an entirely different character. It is a personal 
ea- record, based on some 1600 letters which Ricarda Huch had written to her in 
re- the course of a close and intimate friendship which lasted for over 50 years. 
t- Dr. Baum aims at presenting a great personality through her letters and 
ests modestly stands back, providing the narrative link only. As Ricarda Huch 
and turned to her women friends, and to the author in particular, in good and bad 
days, in trivial matters of everyday life as well as at times of spiritual crisis, all 
:— facets of Ricarda Huch’s rich character are represented in the book: wit, 
The loyalty to friends, integrity, courage, and great love of her country. Dr. 
the Baum's tribute is, indeed, worthy of her great friend. 
er, (MARIANNE Pick) 
) in 
- In unseren Tagen. Erzahlungen. By Franz Joseph Pootmann. Wiesbaden; 
“ Limes Verlag. 1948. pp. 195. 
The three stories which comprise this volume deal with life in Germany 
Rs) during and immediately after the last war. They take as their motto a report 
to the effect that whereas the first (1768) edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica devoted four lines to the word ‘Atom’ and the 1810 edition devoted five 
art: pages to the word ‘Love’, the latest edition gives five pages to ‘Atom’ and 
fails to mention ‘Love’ at all. Pootmann’s stories all, directly or indirectly, 
and deal with the outbreak of charity and human kindness in an inhuman world. 
Their subject matter is slight — the reception of a refugee by a Westphalian 
rich farmer, the visit of a soldier on leave to his dying mother and the encounter of 
nich two young soldiers with two ‘Schaffnerinnen’ on a leave train; but the 
the themes are treated with an unpretentious realism which is all the more 
Vel- effective for drawing no moral or propounding no ‘Lebensanschauung’. 
enn Pootmann writes vividly and forcefully and rarely wastes a word; the vision 
s of which he conveys of war-time Germany carries conviction. 
yet's (C. P. Macizt) 
E 
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Leid und Aufschwung. Lieder aus Israel. By Otto Klepetar. Tel Aviv: Edition 


The 


Olympia. Martin Feuchtwanger. pp. 96. IP 1.000. 


In his preface to this small volume of poems Max Brod remarks that they are 
poems of liberation and not of emigration. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that the poct strives for liberation, that the poems represent the feelings, 
of an emigrant who has found a new home, which however, must be based 
on securer foundations, for his heart is not yet completely detached from its 
old roots. 

Otto Klepetar was born in Prague and belonged to the same group of poets 
as Werfel. His most recent poems show his efforts to resolve his inner conflict; 
in them we perceive a depth and a beauty of diction which are intensely 
moving. The poct often gives expression to thoughts and feelings which 
belong particularly to those of us who have lived through and been deeply 
affected by the tremendous events of our epoch. 

He is, at one and the same time, a poct of the classical, of the romantic and, 
indeed, of the realistic school; he touches the most tender notes of lyricism, 
but, on the other hand, he does not fight shy of using words whose naturalism 
might offend the aesthetic sense. 

The poet’s inner struggle and the fact that one cannot yet speak of ‘liber- 
ation’ is shown especially in his poem “Abschied von Prag’ and in his sonnet 
‘Dankgebet’. In his ‘Waldsehnsucht’ where he dreams of the forests, meadows 
and flowers of his native Prague, we find expressed all his love for his former 
home. 

But the poet dreams not only in and of the past, he lives in the present and 
he lifts his eyes towards the future; he has found strength in suffering, he 
affirms life and he renders thanks to the creative and loving spirit for giving 
him vitality and guiding him on to new paths. (ERNST SCHEYER) 


Temper of Seventeenth Century German Literature. By Leonard Forster. 
Inaugural Lecture delivered at University College, London, February 
7th, 1951. London: H. K. Lewis & Co. 19852. 

The study of seventeenth-century German literature has been neglected by 
British Germanisten to an astonishing degree. In this respect they are thirty 
to forty years behind their Continental colleagues and at least a decade behind 
American scholars. It is then particularly gratifying that Professor Forster 
should have chosen this subject for his Inaugural Lecture. 

The pattern of seventeenth-century culture is unusually complex. For this 
reason alone the study of the period is highly interesting and rewarding. To 
provide in an hour’s lecture a synthetic view of the most important aspects of 
the ‘temper’ of the literature is a formidable task. Professor Forster's is a 
masterly synthesis written with both grace and humour. I do miss, however, 
an appreciation of two phenomena viz: — the impact of the scientific revolu- 
tion on the literature, and the blending of the new mental climate with the 
medieval habit of mind. (HucH Powett) 
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Schiller: Wallenstein. Ein dramatisches Gedicht. Edited by William Witte. 


Oxford: Blackwell. 1952. xxxvii+356 pp. 17s. 6d. 


The need has long been felt for a modern annotated edition of the complete 
Wallenstein and in providing one Professor Witte has done all teachers of 
German a service. Wallenstein is a monumental play and an editor might well 
be excused for equipping it with an apparatus criticus of comparable proportions. 
Professor Witte has, however, restricted himself to essentials and while a 
considerable amount of information is provided in his Introduction and Notes, 
it is presented with great lucidity and with a constant eye to the needs of the 
student of the play. The Introduction contains an outline of the historical 
background, an account of the ‘Entstehungsgeschichte’ of Wallenstein, an 
analy sis of its structure and its characters and a discussion of the tragic conflict 
involved. The Notes are ample but avoid irrelevancies, and incorporate the 
results of recent research. There is a full and up-to-date Bibliographical Note. 


(C. P. MAGILL) 


Hans Egon Holthusen: Der unbehauste Mensch. Motive und Probleme der 


modernen Literatur. Munich: R. Piper & Co. 1951. 


Herr Holthusen is known to readers of this journal for the essay Die Uber- 
windung des Nullpunktes in which he surveyed in a masterly way some of the 
trends of present-day German literature. This essay is one of eight, which 
together make up Der unbehauste Mensch. It is a book which is likely to have 
a considerable appeal, for Herr Holthusen expresses many interesting ideas in 
elegant prose. At his best, his writing reveals a poet’s sensitivity for great 
poetry, as is shown when he interprets some poems of Rilke or T. S. Eliot. 
The best essay of the book, however, is probably the one in which he describes 
a Munich performance of Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of Our Teeth. He not 
only gives a moving account of a powerful play, but also, by shrewd observa- 
tions and comments, gauges the mood of post-1945 Germany. This book, 
however, purports to be more than a mere collection of ess ays. The first essay, 
which is entitled Die Bewusstseinslage der modernen Literatur, indicates that the 
author’s intention here is to discuss some of the religious and philosophical 
views expressed in contemporary literature, and to use the results to read the 
signs of the times, to see at what stage on his intellectual and spiritual journey 
man has arrived. He makes some acute remarks on the writings of some of the 
great figures of modern European literature: Kafka, Rilke, Valéry, Sartre, 
Camus, Hemingway, Joyce, Eliot. His terminology, however, is obscure and 
he makes many sweeping assertions. To feel the pulse of one’s age is a tempt- 
ing, but hazardous undertaking. It is only too easy to construct from one’s 
limited knowledge a picture of the age w hich is declared typical, and to con- 
demn as unrepresentative or out of date anything that does not correspond to 
this picture. Indeed, even to describe the temper of a literature of a certain 
period is not easy. For it is not enough to analyse the works of a few writers 
and poets, selected more or less at random without indicating the grounds on 
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which they are selected or rejected. And it does not help to appeal to those 
who ‘have ears to hear the peculiarities of the consciousness of the age (des 
epochalen Bewusstseins)’. In another essay entitled Konversion und Freiheit the 
author discusses the problems of religious conversion and of political and 
intellectual freedom. His shrewd comments on the discrepancy between the 
religious beliefs of Mr. Graham Greene and the fascination which evil has for 
him are interesting. Yet not everyone would agree with him in that only the 
works of the converts are of relevance to the student of the history of ideas 
and to the literary critic. His distinction between philosophic and political 
freedom is also very controversial. He surrenders far too easily to an ethical 
relativism; he never appears to consider the possibility that, as Kant showed, 
there can be ethical principles by which all political actions could be judged. 
Nor would one necessarily agree with him that, in order to keep an open mind, 
one must be prepared to hold two contradictory views simultaneously. Indeed 
his argument would perhaps be more convincing if he had not appealed so 
frequently to Hegelian logic and the Zeitgeist. His analysis of the methods of 
the natural sciences also raises many doubts. But he has deserved well of his 
public in that he has also drawn attention to several writers, such as Felix 
Hartlaub and Eugen Gottlob Winkler, whose significance has not yet been 
appreciated. Der unbehauste Mensch has historical value, for it reveals how a 
leading poet of the younger generation seeks to come to terms with the 
baffling problems of a post-war world. We catch glimpses of the inner 
struggles, the intellectual problems, the reconsideration of traditional values 
which confront many young Germans of today. And since Herr Holthusen is 
a poet, this book is also of interest, as it provides the intellectual background 


of his poetry. (H. S. Ress) 


Strudlhofstiege oder Melzer und die Tiefe der Jahre. By Heimito von 
Doderer. Munich: Biederstein Verlag. 1951. pp. 906. DM 22.50. 


This is an ambitious novel by an Austrian writer whose work has so far not 
become known to a wider circle, though his first novel appeared as long ago 
as 1930. Melzer, the hero —a distant cousin of R. Musil’s Mann ohne Eigen- 
schaften —is ‘ein einfacher Mensch, das Schwerste, was es zu sein gibt’. A 
subaltern in the old Austrian army, and, later, a minor civil servant, he takes a 
long time in acquiring that modicum of ‘Zivilverstand’ which enables him, 
by probing into the “Tiefe der Jahre’, to link the past with the present, and to 
work out his own destiny. The ‘Strudlhofstiege’, a graceful flight of steps 
connecting two streets of Vienna, forms the real and symbolic centre onto 
which all action converges and where all decisive developments, physical 
and mental, take place. What happens is, however, not so interesting as the 
way it happens. The story is told on two levels of time — in pre-1914 Vienna 
and, again, in the middle ‘twenties. By continuously shifting from one level 
to the other and thus stressing the dependence of the present on the past, the 
author amuses, bemuses, and at times even irritates the reader in true Romantic 
fashion. Ironical comments on the characters and the author himself, pleas 
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for reasonableness addressed to both hero and reader, contribute another 
element of Romantic technique. What gives the novel special distinction is 
the author’s remarkable command of his medium: the subtlest inflections of 
speech and shades of vocabulary create a kind of topography, by which the 
social position of each character is determined with a mastery which is 
reminiscent of Hofmannsthal’s comedies. (R. Pick) 


The Fortunes of Faust. By E. M. Butler. Cambridge University Press. 1951. 
30s. 


In two previous books Professor Butler dealt with the rise of the Myth of the 
Magus from prehistoric times to its final impersonation in the figure of the 
historical Faust. The present volume, as its title implies, traces the fascinating 
story of its presentation in literature since an obscure Frankfurt printer gave it 
its first book form in 1587. Miss Butler is perhaps inclined to rate this Urfaust- 
buch (as she likes to call it) more highly than its faulty composition and turgid 
style would warrant. For it was by the sensational content rather than by its 
form that it achieved fame and touched off Marlowe's genius. After this 
supreme manifestation of its dramatic potentialities it fell into oblivion, from 
which it was only rescued by the efforts of scholars more interested in the 
sources of Goethe’s Faust than in the poem itself. And perhaps that is the chief 
flaw in Miss Butler’s aesthetic reasoning: that she gauges the success or failure 
of later adaptations of the legend by the arbitrary standard of the Volksbuch, 
forgetful of the fact that in modern times it is literature that feeds the myth and 
that, without, the universal prestige of Goethe, Faust would never have become 
the national myth of the German people. Hence her unsympathetic attitude 
to its latest exposition in Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus, in which she finds the 
only really moving passages to be those directly derived from the Faustbuch. 
This is to do less than justice to a work whose force resides precisely in its 
masterly adaptation of a national legend to a national need, and which like 
no other embodies the fears and hopes of modern man. Will his moral nature 
be able to triumph over the disruptive forces which greater knowledge has 
brought? Or will the evil in him prevail and bring the world to irretrievable 
disaster: Goethe had left the problem unsolved, but with man on the side of 
the angels. With Thomas Mann he is of the Devil’s party; and yet, to quote 
the dying hero’s last words: “out of the deepest depths of hopelessness hope 
is born, even if only in the shape of an almost inaudible question.’ 


(L. A. WILLOUGHBY) 


A Concise German Etymological Dictionary. Ed. by M. O’C. Walshe. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1952. pp. xxiv and 275. 25s. 


This is the first German Etymological Dictionary to appear in English, other 
than translations of Kluge’s Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. It 
too follows fairly closely on the lines of the later editions of Kluge, but a com- 
parison of the two works shows that a large number of archaic and foreign 
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words has been omitted and many new items added. Those which remain 
have been brought up to date where necessary and the statement considerably 
streamlined. Each item is followed by an approximate English equivalent, 
attested Middle and Old High German forms and cognates in other Germanic 
and Indo-European languages. Where drastic changes of meaning have 
occurred, these are briefly described. The effect is to confine the book within 
manageable proportions, conveying a maximum of information in a minimum 
of space, but also to some extent to accentuate the inherent atomism of any 
etymological dictionary. As it deals with isolates only, what development is 
seen is vertical without reference to horizontal relations at any point. Only 
the longitudinal threads can be seen, not the pattern of the weave. The com- 
pared forms in languages unfamiliar to the reader mean little, since the phono- 
logical, grammatical and semantic framework in which they operate is missing 

Mr. Walshe supplies some of this framework in a short but informative 
introduction, which deals shortly with the history of standard German and the 
dialects and passes to the present view of the nature of Indo-European (though 
the abstractional view of reconstructed forms as the simplest statement of the 
interrelations of attested forms in cognate languages might be mentioned) 
and Primitive Germanic and their relations. Some very controversial issues 
are raised, which cannot be argued in the limited space available. The First 
Sound Shift is a slender basis for theories of an early Germanic adoption of a 
foreign I.E. idiom. 

A phonological context is then set for the etymologies by a perhaps too 
brief description of the Indo-European and Germanic sound systems and their 
relations. A series of tables follows, showing consonant and vowel corre- 
spondences between Indo-European languages and the development of con- 
sonants and vowels from Indo-European to New High German. The latter, 
though visually clear, are complicated by an abrupt change from phonetic 
to orthographic symbols. Lastly come notes on the relations of orthography 
to pronounciation in particular languages. 

A welcome and unique feature of the work is a 9-page supplement, con- 
tributed by Miss M. Winder, giving etymologies and dialectal survivals of 
many of the more common Middle High German words which are extinct 
in standard New High German. Though necessarily incomplete, this section 
breaks new ground and will form the nucleus of any future larger treatment. 

Both Mr. Walshe and Miss Winder are to be congratulated on producing 
a work combining clarity with economy, which will prove a useful reference 


book for all English students of German. (J. L. M. Trim) 


German Pronunciation and Phonology. By Jethro Bithell. London: Methuen 


& Co. 1952. pp. xx and 514. 60s. 

In recent years Mr. Bithell has presented us with a widely ranging series of 
works designed to fill gaps in the apparatus of German teaching at the Sixth 
Form and University levels. He is now engaged on a German grammar, of 
which the present work is intended as a first volume. His plan is on a grand 
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scale: “The formation and quality of German sounds, as sounds, are only a part 
of the total treatment. The chief interest is concentrated rather on pronuncia- 
tion in the widest sense . . . not merely orthography and orthoepy, or correct 
writing and speaking, but also intonation and rhythm as they go to the 
shaping in infinite variety of speech in the intercourse of everyday life, in 
oratory, in all the range of prose and verse, in every possible conscious or 
unconscious modulation of sounds by moods and calculations.’ 

Mr. Bithell has faced this gigantic task with great industry and assembled a 
vast mass of material, though the full bibliography shows surprising and 
significant gaps. The absence of de Saussure, Troubetzkoy and Bloomfield 
shows that ‘phonology’ is not used in its most usual modern sense, that is, the 
study of speech sounds as inter-related functional units in a given linguistic 
system. Although a section is devoted to the relation of speech and verse 
rhythm, A. Heusler is not mentioned. Meillet’s revolutionary work in Histor- 
ical and Comparative Linguistics is ignored. The author acknowledges his 
debt to Behaghel, Jakob Minor and Arwid Johannsen. Otherwise the back- 
ground is that of the Neo-grammarians and the Classical Phoneticians 
(especially Sievers, Viétor, Passy and Jones). 

The work has five chapters: I. Sounds, Symbols and Alphabets (pp. 45); 
Hl. The Production and Classification of Sounds (pp. 93); III. Historical 
Phonetics (pp. 87); IV. Syllabification, Accent, Pitch and Rhythm (pp. 179); 
V. Orthography and Orthoepy. Most interesting and valuable is the 130 page 
section on word and sentence stress in Chapter IV, containing the fullest and 
clearest exposition anywhere available of stress in compound formations and 
of stress variations. The brief discussion of intonation, that most neglected 
aspect of German phonetics, is welcome, though it would be improved by a 
more adequate notation and closer integration with sentence stress and rhythm. 

The remainder of the book is uneven in quality. The welding of so vast an 
amount of material into a standard reference work, whose essential qualities 
should be lucidity, economy, accuracy and consistency of terminology, 
definition, statement and explanation, requires a sure judgment based on 
firm grounding in the discipline concerned. Here, in those sections where a 
grasp of phonetic, and particularly phonological, theory is indispensable, 
bewildering changes of level and approach, together with some inconsistency, 
repetitiveness and obscurity of statement, make it clear that the author is 
grappling with an alien discipline. Mr. Bithell often has valuable things to say. 
The marking of the Law of Least Effort in historical phonetics is well tackled, 
and students will find the account of the relation of spoken to written forms 
useful. However, careful sifting is necessary, and short ot a radical and funda- 
mental revision, the work will not compare as an introduction to general 
historical phonetics with such works as Dieth’s Vademecum der Phonetik‘ 
whereas diffuseness and the absence of detailed practical advice based on a fine 
phonetic analysis limits its value as a manual of pronunciation for the English 
learner. Perhaps a second edition will enable this revision to be carried through 


(J. L. M. Trim) 
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Die 


Deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters. Verfasserlexicon. Begriindet von 
Wolfgang Stammler. Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachgenossen 
herausgegeben von Karl Langosch. Band IV Lieferung 1 Saarburg- 
Sytz. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1951. 


The new part of the Lexikon contains the medieval authors whose names begin 
with the letter ‘S’. It follows the approved pattern of the earlier parts. The 
articles generally offer a picture of the latest research and refer to the latest 
literature. It is impossible to enumerate the variety of articles in this short 
note. But it may be useful to mention that I noticed the following omissions 
which, I think, should have been included under the ruling given in vol. I, 
p. vi (abbreviations used: “Hain’=Repertorium Bibliographicum, Stuttgart, 
1826-1831; ‘B.M.’= Catalogue of Books printed in the Fifteenth Century Now in 
the British Museum, Parts 1-3, London, 1908-1913. (The numbers refer to the 
pages ).) 

(1) Scriptoris, Paulus, see Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, vol. 33, p. 488. 

(2) Sprenger, Jacob, the well-known Inquisitor. See Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie , vol. 35, p. 303. In the Verfasserlexikon a cross-reference to Sprenger 
is found s.v. Institoris. Apart from his Latin works he wrote a German book: 

. In dé finffundsibenczigisten iar an dé tag vnser frawé geburt/crnewert 
vii wid’ aufgericht das alt herkGmen ecbet der rosen krencz vnser lieben 
frawen. sine loco et anno [Johann Bamler, Augsburg, 1476-7] Hain 14961. 
B.M. 335. 

(3) Selenwurczgart, Conrad Dinckmiit, Ulm, July 26th, 1483. Hain *14584 
(mentioning the edition of October 4th, 1483) B.M. 533, 366, $36. 

(4) Edition of August 31st, 1476, [Bernhart Richel, Basel] without title. 
Later editions: Spiegel menschlicher Behaltnis. Hain 14936. B.M. 737, 392, $81. 

(s) Ein kostlich gaistlich spiegel der armen siindigen sele Cinrad Dinckmit, 
Ulm, May sth, 1474. Hain 14949-s50. B.M. 534. 

This is a translation of Dionysius Carthusiensis, Speculum aureum animae 
peccatricis. There might be a cross-reference to the entry Dionysius der Kartduser. 
But in this article of the Verfasserlexikon this German translation is not men- 
tioned. 

(6) Die verdambt Seel, Lucas Zeisselmair, Augsburg, 1497. Not mentioned 
in Hain. B.M. 401. This book contains extracts from the writings of Peter 
Damiano. 

(7) Spiegel der vernunft of ca. 1490. This is a woodcut of a single sheet with 
a German poem of five stanzas. It is printed in B.M. 10 where reference is 
made to another version, shorter and ‘apparently slightly earlier than this’. 
This is described and printed in W. L. Schreiber, Manuel de l’amateur de la 
Gravure sur Bois et sur metal au VX° siécle, Berlin 1891-2, vol. 2, no. 1861. 


Perhaps Heinrich Steinhoewel should also have been included. 


(W. SCHWARZ) 
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